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ART. I.—FPREE BANKING. 


The many individual and social misfortunes which have 
been attributed to banks of issue and circulation, have produ- 
ced a prejudice against them so deep-rooted and permanent in 
the minds of many intelligent men, especially in the western 
States, that one who advocates Banking institutions upon any 
principle whatsoever, may expect to be regarded by some, as 
opposed to the best interests of the country. That an injudi- 
cious system of banking has been the cause of much evil, may 
be admitted ; but there is, in our opinion, a principle involved 
in these institutions that is intimately connected with the pro- 
gress of civilization; and, if wisely applied to the wants of 
society, they may be made in the West, as they have been in 
some of the eastern States, most efficient and valuable agents 
of production, commerce and social progress. 

The institution of banking may be regarded as a social devel- 
opment, naturally unfolding itself to meet the Wants of man 
while in a state of transition from a lower to a higher degree 
in the scale of civilization. We have shown elsewhere,* how 
utterly impracticable it would have been for mankind to have 
emerged from a state of barbarism without the use of credit ; 
and so interwoven is this principle of confidence with every 
condition of society, that even now we should be stayed in our 
onward march if, neglecting to profit by the wisdom and expe- 
rience of others, we should do nothing to extend and place 
upon a better foundation, the individual and social credit of 
our own community. 

A well established credit, whether individual or social, sup- 
plies the place of the precious metals ; and, in many respects, 





*Vide Vol. 1, page 347. 
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is far more efficient and convenient, as an agent of exchange, 
than money itself. It is the currency of a higher state of civ- 
ilization, and must necessarily expand and become more relia- 
ble and useful as the intellectual and moral condition of society 
improves. 
Could we trace the history of Banking to its origin, and 
ascertain the motives of the projectors and subsequent advo- 
cates of the institution, we should, doubtless, discover that the 
en was suggested by the selfish principle of man’s nature ; 
and that a desire to improve the social condition, constituted, 
at most, but a secondary consideration in the minds of those 
who hav e engaged in Banking, from the beginning to the pre- 
sent day. But ‘the ‘se facts should not be reg arded as proof that 
Banks, when organised upon safe found ions and conducted 
with fidelity, are not important agents of commerce, manufac- 
tures and internal improv ements; or, that they are not calcu- 
lated to improve the social condition, as w ell as increase the 
wealth of communities. Few individuals engage in agricul- 
ture, commerce, mining, or manufacturing, with any other view 
than that of promoting their individual interest; and yet, a 
state of civilization could scarcely be sustained, if any one of 
these great pursuits were abandoned. Individual intesest is 
the main source of human action: and it is the chief office of 
the statesman, representing the social interest, to guard the 


latter against the monopolizing principles of the former. This 
point has not been sufficiently observed in respect to Banking : 
and hence, in most countries, where Banks have obtained, their 
social benefits have been greatly modified by the favors and 
advantages afforded to a few individuals. The first point to 
be looked to in any system of banking, is, the safety of the 
bill-holder and my gee and having established a principle 


that will protect the community against the evils of a depre- 
ciated currency, Banking, like every other pursuit, should, in 
our opinion, be left open to competition ; and every individual 
be allowed to carry on the business, who would comply with 
the laws enacted for the protection of the community. 

Were this principle established in all the States of the 
Union, the location of Banks and the amount of capital invest- 
ed would, everywhere, be adjusted by the wants of the people 
and by the profits derived from banking operations. And if, 
as is the case in New York, the Banker should be required to 
deposit with the comptroller, stocks and mortgages to an 
amount sufficient to secure the payment of ail the bills author- 
ised to be put in circulation, there would be a greater degree 
of uniformity in the amount of paper in circulation, than has 
ever been attained under any other system. 

The system of Free Banking originated in New York, and 
seems to be rapidly growing into favor in other States; and 
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although it may undergo medifications when adopted else- 
where, yet, we predict, that in time, its leading features will 
be adopted throughout the Union. 

The following extracts from the constitution and laws of 
New York, will enable our readers to comprehend the leading 
features of the “ Free Banking” system in that State: they 
are taken from a late number of the Railroad Journal, and we 
publish them in connexion with the remarks of the editor of 


that valuable work : 


“In 1838, an attempt was made in the State of New York 
to arrange a system of banking, under general laws, open to 
all parties on equal terms. Who was the father or originator 
of this new system, we are not able to say, though we have 
heard its paternity attributed to Silas M. Stilwell, Esq., of this 
city. Whoever he may have been who gave to the world this 
new scheme for banking, he now has the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing its successful application to all purposes of business, 
and to find its principles incorporated into the Constitution of 
the State of New York, as appears by the following extract 
from the Constitution of the State of New York, adopted 1846 : 

§ 1. Corporations may be formed under general laws ; but 
shal not be created by special act, except for municipal pur- 
poses, and in cases where, in the judgment of the Legislature, 
the objects of the corporation cannot be obtained under gene- 
ral laws. All general laws and special acts passed pursuant 
to this section, may be altered from time to time, or repealed. 

§ 2. Dues from corporations shall be secured by such indi- 
vidual liability of the corporators and other means as may be 
prescribed by law. 7 

§ 3. The term corporations, as used in this article, shall 
be construed to include all associations and joint stock com- 
panies having any of the powers or privileges of corporations 
not possessed by individuals or partnerships. And all corpo- 
rations shall have the right to sue and shall be subject to he 
sued in all courts in like cases as natural persons. 

§ 4. The Legislature shall have no power to pass any act 
granting any special charter for banking porpnnes but corpo- 
rations or associations may be formed for such purposes, under 
general laws. 

§ 5. The Legislature shall have no power to pass any law 
sanctioning in any manner, directly or indirectly, the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by any person, association or corpora- 
tion, issuing bank notes of any description. 

6. The Legislature shall provide by law for the the reg- 
istry of all bills or notes issued or put in circulation as money, 
and shall require ample security for the redemption of the 


same in specie. 
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§ 7. The stockholders in every corporation and joint stock 
association for banking purposes, issuing bank notes or any 
kind of paper credits to circulate as money, after the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, shall be 
individually responsible to the amount of their respective 
share or shares of stock in any such corporation or association, 
for all its debts and liabilities of every kind contracted after 
the said first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty. 

§ 8. In case of the insolvency of any bank or banking asso- 
ciation, the bill-holders thereof shall be entitled to preference 
in payment over all other creditors of such bank or association. 

The main feature of this Free Banking law is the increased 
security required fur the redemption of its bills. The princi- 
pal means held by the chartered banks for the redemption of 
their circulation are the promissory bills and ‘notes of its cus- 
tomers. If these are convertible into specie on short notice, 
the banks are regarded in a sound condition. If the paper of 
its customers proves valueless, to the same extent is the bank 
weakened. 

The New York Banking Law, under the new Constitution 
requires the security for the redemption of the bills to be pla- 
ced in the office of the State Comptroller. This security can 
never be surrendered except on the return of the bills. Un- 
der this law, the State takes the security into its own hands 
In the case of the old chartered banks, it trusted the security 
in the hands of its directors for the time being. These direc- 
tors had only to substitute worthless promises for good ones, 
and the bills of the bank become worthless, and the bill-holders 
had no remedy. 

Under the old system, the circulation was expanded and 
contracted at the pleasure of the banks. Under the present 
system, it is subject to no fluctuation but the laws of trade. 

The law of April 18, 1838, section 1, authorised the State 
Comptroller to prepare bills to be countersigned by the Regis- 
ter. 

Section 2 authorised the issuing of these bills on deposite 
of the stocks of any one of the States or of the United States 

This section was amended in 1840, by substituting the fol- 
lowing : 

§ 2. Whenever any person or association of persons, form- 
ed for the purpose of banking, under the provisions of this act, 
shall lawfully transfer to the comptroller any portion of the 
public stock issued or to be issued by this State, such person 
or association of persons, shall be entitled to receive from the 
Comptroller an equal amount of such circulating notes of dif- 
ferent denominations, registered and countersigned as afore- 
said; but such public stock shall in all cases. be, or be made 
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to be, equal to a stock of this State producing five per cent. 
per annum ; and it shall not be lawful for the Comptroller to 
take such stock at a rate above its par value, nor above its 
current market value. 

Section 3 is as follows :— 

Such person’ or associations of persons are hereby author- 
ised, after having executed and signed such circulating notes 
in the manner required by law, to make them obligatory prom- 
issory notes payable on demand, at the place of business 
within this State of such person or association, to loan and 
circulate the same as money, according to the ordinary course 
of banking business as regulated by the laws and usages of 
this State. 

Sec. 4 is as follows :— 

In case the maker or makers of any such circulating note 
or notes countersigned and registered as aforesaid, shall at any 
time hereafter, on lawful demand, during the usual hours of 
business between the hours of ten and three o’clock, at the 
place where such note or notes is or are payable, fail or refuse 
to redeem such note in the lawful money of the United States, 
the holder of such note or notes making such demand may 
eause the same to be protested for non-payment by a notary 
public under his seal of office im the usual manner; and the 
Comptroller, on receiving and filing in his office such protest, 
shall forthwith give notice in writing to the maker or makers 
of such note or notes to pay <he same; and if he or they shall 
omit to de so for ten days after such notice, the Comptroller 
shall immediately thereupon (unless he shall be satisfied that 
there is a good and legal defence against the payment of such 
note or notes) give notice in the State paper, that all the cir- 
culating notes issued by such person or association will be 
redeemed out of the trust funds in his hands for that purpose ; 
and the Comptroller shall be required to apply the said trust 
funds belonging to the maker or makers of such protested 
notes to the payment pro rata of all such circulating notes, 
whether protested or not, put in circulation by the maker or 
makers of such protested notes, pursuant to the provisions of 
this act, and to adopt such measures for the payment of such 
notes as will, in his opinion, most effectually prevent loss to 
the holders thereof. 

§ 5. The Comptroller may give to any person or associa- 
tion of persons so transferring stock in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of this act, powers of attorney to receive interest or 
dividends thereon, which person or association may receive and 
apply to their own use ; but such powers may be revoked upon 
wuch person or association failing to redeem the circulating 
notes so issued, or whenever in the opinion of the Comptroller, 
the principal of such stock shall become an insufficient secu- 
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rity ; and the said Comptroller, upon the application of the , 
owner or owners of such transferred stock in trust, may, in 
his discretion, change or transfer the same for other stocks 
of the kinds before specified in this act, or may transfer the 
said stocks, or any part thereof, or the mortgages, or any of 
them hereinafter mentioned and provided for, upon receiving 
and cancelling an equal amount of such circulating notes 
delivered by him to such person or association, in such man- 
ner that the circulating notes shall always be secured in full, 
either by stocks or by stocks and mortgages, as in this act pro- 
vided. 

§ 6. The bills or notes so to be countersigned, and the 
payment of which shall be so secured by the transfer of pub- 
lic stocks, shall be stamped on their face, ‘ Secured by the 
pledge of public stocks.” 

§ 7. Instead of transferring public stocks as aforesaid, to 
secure the whole amount of such bills or notes, it sha!! be law- 
ful for such person or association of persons, in case they 
shall so elect before receiving any of the said bills or notes, 
to secure the payment of one-half of the whole amount so to 
be issued, by transferring to the Comptroller bonds and mort- 
gages upon real estate, bearing at least six per cent. interest, 
of this State, payable annually or semi-annually; in which 
case all bills or notes issued by the said person or association 


of apie shall be stamped on their face, “Secured by 


pledge of public stocks and real estate.” 
§ 8. Such mortgages shall be only upon improved, produc- 
tive, unincumbered lands within this State, worth, indepen- 
dently of any buildings thereon, at least double the amount 
for which they shall be so mortgaged; and the Comptroller 
shall prescribe such regulations for ascertaining the title and 
value of such lands as he may deem necessary; and such 
mortgages shall be payable within such time as the Comptroll- 
er may direct. 

The provisions of sections 7 and 8 are modified by the laws 
of 1848 and 1849, as follows : 


LAW oF 1848. 

§ 2. The securities which banking associations or indivi- 
dual bankers hereafter to be organised under the provisions of 
the above recited act, passed April 18, 1838, and the amend- 
ments thereto, shall deposit with the Comptroller as security 
for the redemption of circulating notes issued to them by the 
said Comptroller, shall be New York State stocks in all cases 
to be or to be made to be equal to a stock producing six per 
cent. per annum, and it shall not be lawful for the Comptroller 
.o take such stocks at a rate above its par value; or the secu- 
rities shall not be less than one-half in such stock, and one- 
half in bonds and mortgages upon improved, productive, unin- 
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cumbered lands in this State, exclusive of any buildings 
thereon, said mortgages bearing an interest of not less than 
seven per cent. per annum, and to an amount not exceeding 
two-fifths of the value of said lands. 

LAW OF 1849. 

§ 1. The stocks which banking associations or individual 
bankers, now or hereafter to be organised under the provisions 
of the Act “To authorise the business of Banking,” passed 
April 18, 1838, and the amendments thereto, shall, hereafter, 
deposit with the Comptroller, shall be New York State stocks, 
in all cases to be, or to be made to be, equal to stock produc- 
ing six per cent. per annum, or at least one-half the amount so 
deposited shall be in stocks of the State of New York, as 
before mentioned, and not exceeding one-half in stocks of the 
United States, in all cases to be, or to be made to be, equal to 
a stock producing an interest of six per cent. per annum; and 
it shall not be lawful for the Comptroller to take such stocks 
at a rate above their par value, or above their current market 
value. 

In this number, we give only the main features of the New 
York system. We find it a matter so full of interest, and have 
so many inquiries on the subject, that we shall hereafter g've 
full details of the law and the gules and regulations adopted 
by the Comptroller of the State in perfecting and carrying out 
the system. 

New Jersey is adopting the same policy, and a bill contain- 
ing similar provisions as the New York law, is now pending 
before the legislature of that State. A similar movement is 
going on in Pennsylvania.* 

We believe there is not a merchant or-business man of this 
city, who does not concur in the opinion that our present 
banking law is an improvement upon the old, or the chartered 
bank system. 

The chartered banks pay a tax to the State for,their bank- 
ing privileges, the free banks are exempted from this liability. 
The chartered banks, many of them, have surrendered their 
charters for the purpose of adopting the free bank system.” 





It cannot be doubted, we think, that such a plan is calcula- 
ted to obviate many of the prominent evils of the old system. 

In communities where the banking capital is inadequate to 
the demand, a system of favoritism invariably obtains: if it be 
a joint stock company, the corporators and their friends must 
be served before strangers ; and if it be a State institution, the 





*We understand that the subject of a general Banking law has recently been 
ander consideration in the Legislature of Connecticut; and, though differing in 
some of its details, it is similar, in its leading principles, to the New York Free 
Banking system, Epitors. 
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party in power claim its benefits, and control its operations ; 
and thus an unfair advantage is given to one part of the com- 
munity at the expense of the other. This is a natural vice, 
inherent in the old system, that can never be eradicated ; nor, 
can it be ameliorated but by increasing the number of institu- 
tions. No legislative enactment can change the law of man’s 
nature; and it is absurd to expect, that men acting as bank 
directors will totally disregard their individual interest, and 
look alone to the public welfare ; or, that individuals who are 
the especial favorites of banking institutions, will not be 
tempted to speculate upon the necessities of the less fortunate. 
Under the new system, banking will be strictly a business 
operation: the stock will generally be held by a few indivi- 
duals; and like merchants, or men engaged in any other busi- 
ness, they will look to the profit and safety of each transaction, 
rather than to the politics of their customers. Besides afford- 
ing more perfect safety to the bill-holder than any other 
scheme that has been devised, it is calculated, in our opinion, 
to prevent the sudden expansions and contractions of paper 
money incident to our present system; for, by no contrivance 
or subterfuge can the banker increase his issues beyond the 
amount of property pledged ; and the necessity of keeping his 
business completely within his control, will continually tend to 
restrain speculation and over trading. 

Believing that a mere glance at the banking system of New 
York will convince every intelligent mind that, in many res- 
a it is better adapted to the condition of the people of the 

nited States than any that has yet been tried, we proceed 
to enquire whether the interest of our own State would be 
promoted by its introduction here. 

We are not unmindful of the faci that many of our intelli- 
gent citizens are opposed to banks of issue and circulation in 
any form whatsoever, in other words, they are opposed to 
paper money ; but their opposition can avail nothing so long 
as banking is authorised in other States of the Union. Not- 
withstanding their opinions in regard to this subject—and be 
the policy of our State whatsoever it may—other States will 
still encourage banking ; and paper money will continue to 
constitue, as it now does, a large portion of our circulating 
medium. These are facts of which there can be no reason- 
able doubt ; and hence the question of banking in Missouri, 
simply resolves itself into one of expediency: it is too late to 
repudiate the principle ; for, as before suggested, banking is a 
natural development of the present stage of civilization ; and 
will consequently exist in some form, until society shall either 
retrograde from, or progress far beyond its present condition. 
Then, what should be our policy, shall we forego all the facil- 
ities which banks are calculated to afford, and still be com- 
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pelled to use the paper money of other States; or, is it better 
that we encourage and build up a system of ourown? Much 
the larger portion of our circulating medium, as far as we are 
capable of judging, consists of the paper money of other 
States ; this, usually, passes current in the ordinary transac- 
tion of business, but is not receivable in our banks—it will not 
pay execution debts nor public dues, and is always below par 
with the brokers. But as long as these foreign bills are allow- 
ed to pass in Missouri, they, by an overruling law of com- 
merce, displace or prevent the introduction of an equal 
amount of the precious metals; and hence, notwithstanding, 
our opposition to banks at home, we assist in sustaining those 
of other States, over which we have no control. If we desire 
to participate in the general prosperity of the age, we must 
avail ourselves of the means and appliances which it produ- 
ces. We live in an age of credit—of social combinations, and 
progress. Credit is the great element of modern commerce : 
nor, could the manufactories and internal improvements, espe- 
cially of the Eastern States, have been brought into existence 
without the agency of an extended and well-organised system 
of credit. Through the agency of her banking associations, 
New England has coined her credit into money; and, 
while the people of some of the Southern and Western 
States have repudiated banks and corporate associations, she, 
through the instrumentality of her institutions, is continually 
drawing off the profits of their labor; and it is from the 
South and West, mainly, that she derives large dividends on 
her banking, manufacturing and internal improvement invest- 
ments. Shall we, of the West, blindly continue to contribute 
to the overgrown wealth—the money power of the Eastern 
States—and neglecting the development of our own great 
resources, vainly pursue the phantom of a purely metallic cur- 
rency—a consummation that can only be attained by the 
abandorment of the great principles of social progress, and 
retrograding from our present position in the a of civiliza- 
tion ? 

If we review the history and present condition of the seve- 
ral States of the Union, we shall find that those have progress- 
ed most rapidly in manufactures and internal improvement, 
and also, in the acquisition of all that constitutes wealth and 
comfort, who have given the most uniform and liberal encour- 
agement to banking, It is true that some of the Southern and 
Western States, acting under the influence of a spirit of spec- 
ulation, did, some years ago, extend their panking operations 
beyond the bounds of prudence; and doubtless, much of the 
ruin and distress that followed the revulsion of 1837, was 
occasioned by over banking. These banks, however, were 
not so much the cause, as the effect, of a speculating mania ; 
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and consequently failed, with the speculations which they 
were designed to aid: and when we consider the spirit 
of the times in which they sprang into existence — the 
large amount of capital which they were generally author- 
ised to employ—the almost unrestricted character of their 
eharters, and the want of experience on the part of those who 
directed their operations—we cannot admit that their failure 
affords an argument of any weight, against the utility of a 
well-organised and well-directed banking system. 

Massachusetts, possessing a territory equal to about one- 
tenth of Missouri, has one hundred and twenty-eight banks, 
with a capital of $37,235,000; and even Rhode Island, within 
her area of 1,250 square miles, has sixty-two banks, with a 
capital of about $10,000,000; and yet, the banks in these 
States have, with slight exceptions, uniformly sustained their 
credit under all the changes that have occurred since their 
establishment. And, owing to the fact that the debts due to 
these institutions, are divided among all the different interests 
of the State, it can scarcely happen in the ordinary course of 
events, that any revulsion that may occur would cause a sus- 
pension of specie payments; and furthermore, instead of 
exciting a spirit of speculation, the great number of banks 
tend rather to suppress it: these institutions are open to all 
who are worthy of credit; and the punctuality which they 
require on the part of their customers begets a habit of cau- 
tion and circumspection weli calculated to restrain them from 
indulging in hazardous speculations. - ° 

The Southern and Western policy of creating banks, with 
the privilege of using a large amount of capital, and, limiting 
the number to a few in each State, is one of the principal cau- 
ses of the prejudices which exist against them in this part of 
the Union: it is this policy that has imparted to them the char- 
acter of monopolies; and it is only by limiting the amount of 
capital to a reasonable sum, and opening the way tu compe- 
tition, that banks can be divested of their monopolising quali- 
ties. 

In Missouri, under our present system, banking is constitut- 
ed an absolute and unqualified monopoly by the Constitution. 
No matter what may be the wants of the community, nor, with 
what degree of partiality the favors of the institution may be 
dispensed, the capital cannot be enlarged beyond the consti- 
tutional limit, nor the number of branches increased. 

We have no charges to make against the management of the 
institution, indeed, as far as our knowledge barons, 5 we believe 
it is conducted with as much liberality, as, perhaps, any other 
has ever been that was established on similar principles ; but 
we deprecate the principle of monopoly involved in the con- 
stitutional provision by which it was established. Had the 
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Constitution inhibited the establishment of banks and the cir- 
culation of the paper currency issued by other States, such a 
provision would have been just; and would have afforded the 
people a fair opportunity of testing the excellency of a metalic 
currency ; and whatever might have been thought of the poli- 
cy of such a provision, its boldness would have challenged 
respect. But it would seem that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion were impressed with the truth that banks were capable of 
doing evil as well as good; and in their zeal for the interest of 
their constituents, undertook to do what man has never yet 
been able to achieve—to separate these inseparable qualities— 
doubtless, with the design of adopting the good and excluding 
the evil; but instead of analysing the subject, they divided it 
into sections, and, unfortunately, the part adopted contained all 
the evil properties, while the better principles of the insti- 
tution were so much restricted as to destroy, in a great 
degree, its usefulness. 

We have long regarded the banking provision in our Consti- 
tution as unsound in principle, anti-democratic in its tenden- 
cy, and, calculated to retard the development of our resources : 
it is unsound and anti-democratic, because it authorises the 
establishment of one bank and five branches, with a certain 
amount cf capital, which can never be increased ; and secures 
to the corporators a privilege which is expressly denied to all 
other citizens of the State: it is calculated to retard the 
development of our resources, because, for the want of more 
extensive facilities, the establishment of many branches of 
industry is prevented, and consequently we are compelled to 
look beyond the borders of the State for many articles of prime 
necessity, which might be produced at less cost from our own 
raw material. ° 

In advocating an amendment of the Constitution, however, 
we would not open the door for joint stock companies or Free 
Banking, without providing for the safety of the bill-holder : 
this is the great point to be kept in view; but we are not wed- 
ded to any particular mode of effecting this end; if a better 
system than that adopted by New York can be devised—one 
better adapted to our peculiar condition, let us have it; but 
with such exceptions and restraints as we have indicated, 
the business of banking should be as free to every citizen as 
commerce or agriculture. We shall then afford our citizens 
the means of entering into competition with the people of 
other States upon fair and equal grounds: and enterprise and 
capital will be attracted hither by the richness and abundance 
of our natural resources. Missouri has lost its attractions as 
a new State; and her policy hitherto has not been calculated 
to invite emigrants to settle within her borders; the older 
States of the West are leaving her far in the rear, and the 
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younger are rapidly gaining upon her: these facts, so obvious 
to every intelligent mind, should incite our citizens to enquire 
into the causes which have retarded ovr progress. Surely, 
these things are not owing to any lack of natural woah 
unfriendliness of climate, or inconvenience of geographical 
position ; for Missourians rejoice in the possession of a fertile 
soil, immense mineral resources, a climate not less genial, at 
least, than that of their neighbors, and withal, the State is 
situated in the centre of the Valley of the Mississippi—the 
very heart of the Continent. Then where shall we look for 
the causes that so much retard our progress? We answer, in 
the selfish and unenlightened policy of our people. 
Individually, our people are not less intelligent than those 
of other States; nor, are they wanting in habits of indus- 
try and economy; but, in general, each individual works for 
himself: the politician studies his individual interest rather 
than the public welfare: there are no social combinations cal- 
culated to achieve any important social object; and yet, in 
sentiment, perhaps, no people are more progressive ; they 
delight in the enlargement of the area of freedom, but take 
little interest in the social condition of their own State; they 
advocate unrestricted commerce with all naticns ; but embar- 
rass it with all kinds of restraints at home; and when, by 
vere they are convinced that their cunningly devised 
policy will not enrich them, they progress beyond the borders 
of the State rather than acknowledge themselves deceived. 
These are some of the causes which retard the increase of 
population and general prosperity of Missouri; and until they 
shall have been removed or modified, we must continue to 
occupy our present position in the rear of the Western States. 





ART. II1.—MINNESOTA, 


This recently organised territory is beginning to attract the 
attention of large numbers of emigrants from Europe, as well as 
from the Northern and Eastern States of the Union; and when 
the Indian title shall have been extinguished to some of the 
more attractive portions of the country, we shall not be sur- 
prised if the emigration to Minnesota should exceed even that 
to Wisconsin and Iowa. It is difficult for the inhabitants of 
more southern climes to realise the idea that a region so far 
north as Minnesota, especially on this continent, is susceptible 
of sustaining a dense population of intelligent and enterpris- 
ing people; and hence, those of the Southern and Middle 
States are but just beginning to appreciate the vast influence 
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which the future population of the North-west is calculated to 
exert upon the destiny of the great American family. 

The severity of the climate in this region, instead of operat- 
ing as a hindrance to its improvement, constitutes the strong- 
est argument in favor of its future prosperity. The long win- 
ters of the north afford much time and opportunity for social 
intercourse ; and the necessity of accomplishing a large 
amount of labor during summer, naturally leads the inhabitants 
to form social combinations for the accomplishment of almost 
every object. Individually, the northern man may be regarded 
as more selfish than him of the South; but this very selfish- 
ness is the source of his social action: it imparts an acuteness 
of perception scarcely less erring than instinct; and, he com- 
prehends, as by intuition, the great problem that the social and 
individual interest are one. Add to these social qualities, a 
physical constitution invigorated by the climate, and who shall 
assign a limit to the progress of the men of the North, aided 
by the facilities of transportation and travel which the improve- 
ments of a few years will afford them. 

Minnesota is supposed to contain about one hundred and six- 
ty-six thousand square miles—an area but little less than that 
of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri; and 
though it may not be equal to these States in point of fertility, 
yet, it is, doubtless, a country of vast agricultural resources, 
and calculated to sustain an immense population. We have 
conversed with many intelligent individuals who have traveled 
in Minnesota, and have been charmed with the accounts which 
they give of its fertile soil—the peculiarity of its scenery—the 
beauty of its m/e dacs (thousand lakes) and the abundance of 
fish and fowl with which they abound. But lest we should do 
injustice to the subject by attempting to describe a country 
we have not seen, we make the following extracts from M. 
Nicollet : 

“The whole country embraced by the Lower St Peter’s 
and the Undine Region [or Mankato Valley], exceeds any 
land of the Mississippi above Wisconsin River, as well in the 
quality and quantity of its timber as the fertility of its soil. 
The forests of the valley on the right bank are connected by 
groves and small wooded streams of the adjoining prairies with 
the forest called Bois-francs; and they extend so far south- 
west, as to include the lands of the upper waters of the Man- 
kato River. 

“The forest trees, as reported to me by Mr. Geyer, are 
chiefly soft maple, American and red elm, black walnut, the 
nettle tree, bass wood, red and white ash; the undergrowth, 
the common hawthorn, prickly ash, high cranberry, red root, 

rey dogwood, fox grapes, horsebriar and moonseed. Among 
the herbs are the sild and bristly sarsaparilla, Indian turnip, 
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the gay orchis, and others; rushes and the flowering ferns are 
abundant along the low banks of the rivers. The valley prai- 
ries are rich in pasture grasses and leguminous and orchideous 
plants, such as the yellow ladies’ slipper, American and tufted 
vetch, and others. The lowest parts, near the borders of the 
woods, and those subject to inundations, are filled with the 
high weeds common to such places—as the ragged cup, tall 
thistle, great bitter weed, the tuburous sunflower, and others. 

* Swamps are frequent, and some of them contain extensive 
tracts of tamarack pines. Cedars grow intermixed with red 
birch, on the rocky declivities of the Lower Mankato River. 
Red and bur oak, with hazel, red root, peterswort, and the 
wild rose, are the trees and shrubs of the uplands. There 
are, besides, thickets of poplar-birch, that are frequent in the 
elevated prairies near the river. The prairies are very luxu- 
riant, and generally somewhat level and depressed ; the gum 
plant and button snakeroot are their most abundant and con- 
:picuous herbs. 

** Along the Mississippi, a length of one hundred and eighty 
miles, from St. Peter’s to Crow Wing River, the valley is wide, 
with river banks of moderate elev ation, affording ‘beautiful 
sites, that contrast remarkably with the bold escarpments 
exhibited below the Falls of St. Anthony. In this ascent of 
river, which is full of rapids, it is necessary to have recourse 
to the pole or the oo line ; and, generally, following the left 
bank, under good gvidance, and with sufficient hands to stem 
the current, portages may be avoided. This left bank presents 
almost a continued level of from ten to twenty feet in eleva- 
tion, forming a retreating succession of terraces that are 
delightful to the view. The superincumbent soil is composed 
mainly of sand, gravel and clay, iutermixed with erratic blocks. 
The sylva consists of white and black oak, white and blue 
ash, red elm, two or three species of maple, the lime tree, 
birch, a few hickories and walnuts. The western shore is 
more generally interspersed with swamps and wood lands, well 
set with pines, birch, and sometimes with extensive camps of 
the sugar-maple.” 


The great plateau dividing the waters of the Mississippi 
from those of the Missouri, is generally represented as one of 
surpassing beauty : of this region M. Nicollet says : 


“‘ The basin of the Upper Mississippi is separated in a great 
part of its extent, from that of the Missouri, by an elevated 
plain, the appearance of which, seen from the valley, of the 
St. Peter’s, or that of the Riviere Jacques, looming, as it were, 
a distant shore, has suggested for it the name of coteau des 
prairies. Its more appropriate designation would be that of 
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plateau, which means something more than is conveyed to the 
mind by the expression, a plain. 

“Tts northern extremity is in latitude 460, extending to 
430; after which, it loses its distinctive elevation above the 
surrounding plains, and passes into rolling prairies. Its length 
is about two hundred miles, and its general direction, N. N. W. 
and §.S.E. Its northern termination (called ‘ tete du coteau,’ 
in consequence of its peculiar configuration) is not more than 
fifteen to twenty miles across; its elevation above the level of 
the Big Stone Lake is 890 feet ; and above the ocean 1,916 ft. 
Starting from this extremity (that is, the head of the coteau), 
the surface of the plateau is undulating, forming many dividing 
ridges, which separate the waters flowing into the St. Peter’s 
and the Mississippi from those of the Missouri. 

“Under the forty-fourth degree of latitude the breadth of 
the coteau is about forty miles, and its mean elevation is here 
reduced to one thousand four hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea. Within this space its two slopes are rather abrupt, 
crowned with verdure, and scolloped by deep ravines thickly 
shaded with bushes, forming the beds of rivulets that water 
the adjacent plains. The coteau itself is isolated in the midst 
of boundless and fertile prairies, extending to the west, to the 
north, and into the valley of the S¢. Peter’s. 

“The plain, at its northern extremity, is a most beautiful 
tract of land, diversified by hills, dales, woodlands and lakes : 
the latter abounding in fish. The region of country is proba- 
bly the most elevated between the Gulf of Mexico and Hud- 
son’s Biy. From its summit, proceeding from its eastern to 
its western limits, grand views are afforded. At its eastern 
border, particularly, the prospect is magnificent beyond 
description, extending over the immense green turf that 
forms the basin of the Red River of the North, the forest- 
capped summits of the hauteurs des terres that surround the 
sources of the Mississippi, the granite valley of the Upper St. 
Peter’s, and the depressions in which are Lake Travers and 
the Big Stone Lake. 

‘«‘ The other portions of the coteau, ascending from the low- 
er latitudes, present, pretty much, the same characters. This 
difference, however, is remarkable : that the woodlands become 
scarcer, whilst the open prairies increase in extent. It is very 
rarely, only, that groves are met with, to which the N’daco- 
tahs, or Sioux, have given the name of Tchan Witah, or Wood 
Islands. When these groves are surrounded by water, they 
assume some resemblance to oases, and hence I have assigned 
this name to some of them on my map. 

“ These oases, possessed of a good soil, well wooded, offer- 
ing an abundance of game, and waters teeming with fish, offer 
idicetadiite for permanent settlements. In this region there 
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are frequent instances of a marsh or lake furnishing waters to 
different hydrographical basins—a fact observed by the Sioux, 
and which they express by the compound word of their dialect, 
mini-akipan-kaduza ;—from mini—water ; akipan—division, 


share ; and kaduza—to flow, to run out.” 


M. Nicollet gives the following description of some of the 
principal rivers of this region : 


“The St. Peter’s River, called by the Sioux Mini-sotah 
(blear water), and by the Chippeways Ashkibogi (green leaf), 
rises in a region of lakes at the head of the Coteau des 
Prairies, and running southeast soon expands into the Big 
Stone Lake, and farther on, after receiving two considerable 
streams, the Izuzah and ‘Tipsinah, again forms a small lake 
(called Qui parle, or Echo Lake), below which the volume of 

water is again much increased by the addition of other branch- 
es—the Intpah and the Manya ‘Wakan, and farther down, by 
the Pejutah, Zizi, or Yellow Medicine ; below which are a 
series of rapids and falls for thirty or forty miles to the 
Tchanshayapi or Red Wood, another branch which, starting 
in immediate contiguity with the sources of Moingonan, and 
seeking St. Peter’s by a not very winding course, falls into it 
on the right in about 44 deg. 35 min. N. Below this the river 
is navigable to its mouth—about two hundred and fifty miles. 
In this part of its course it receives the Waraju, Little War- 
aju, and Mankata, or Blue Earth, on its-right bank, and imme- 
diately turning, runs in a right angle to its former course, and 
receiving a great number of small streams on both sides, and 
on its left, the Witahantna, of larger size, enters the Mississippi 
in latitude 44 deg. 50 min., about ei ight miles below the Falls 

f St. Anthony, which are in 44 deg. 58 min. 40 sec. The 
aks length of this course is four hundred and seventy miles. 


“The Tchansansan or a Jacques River.—The basin of the 
River Jacques between the two coteaux, and in the ‘latitude of 
Otohuoju—about 45 deg. 15 min—may be laid down as having 
a breadth of eighty mile s, sloping gradually down from an ele- 
vation of seven hundred to seven hundred and fifty feet. 
These dimensions, of course, vary in the different parts of the 
valley ; but what I have said will convey some idea of the 
immense prairie watered by the Tchansansan, which has been 
deemed by all teavelers to those distant regions perhaps the 
most beautiful within the territory of the United States. 

“] hazard, in conclusion of my remarks on the physical 
geography of the valley just described, the suggestion that it 
has been scooped out G some powerful denuding cause, and 


that, its original geological character was such as is now 
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observed in the Coteau du Missouri and the Coteau des Prai- 
ries, by which it is bounded. 

“It is only necessary to cast a glance over the map, to form 
an idea of the importance of Tchansansan river. It takes its 
rise on the plateau of the Missouri, beyond the parallel of 479 
N.; and after pursuing nearly a north-and-south course, emp- 
ties into the Missouri River below 43”. It is deemed nav iga- 
ble with small hunting canoes for between 500 and 600 miles ; 
but, below Otuhuoju, it will float much larger boats, and there 
are no other obstacles in its nav igation than. afew rafts. When 
we turned away from the river in latitude 46° 27’, its breadth 
was from 80 to 100 feet; and we could discover by the water- 
marks on its banks, that, in the season of freshets, it widens 
out here to 100 yards, and south of Otuhuoju to 200 yards. 
The shores of the river are tolerably well wooded, though 
only at intervals; the trees consisting principally of oli, ash, 
burr-oak, poplar and willows. Along those portions which 
widen into lakes, very eligible situations for farms would be 
found, and if the Indian traders have hitherto selected posi- 
tions south of the Otuhuoju, it was doubtless in consequence 
of its more easy navigation into the Missouri. 


“ TCHANKASNDATA OR Srovx River.—This is the Big, 
or simply the Sioux River, and’ is one of the most impor- 


tance to the country through which it flows. Its Indian name 
means that it is continuously lined with wood. Its sources are 
at the head of the Coteau des Prairies, not more than a mile 
from those of the St. Peter’s, and separated only by a low 
ridge. Its length cannot be less than three hundred and 
fifty miles ; in which distance there are two principal bends— 
the more southerly and smaller being terminated by a fall, 
said to be the only obstacle to its entire navigation. From 
this circumstance the upper part of the river bears another 
name: the Sioux calling it Watpaipakshan, or Crooked River, 
and the French, la riviere Croche. It flows through a beau- 
tiful and fertile country ; amidst which, the Ndacotahs, inhab- 
iting the valley of the St. Peters and Missouri, have always 
kept up summer establishments on the borders of the adjoin- 
ing lakes, whilst they hunted the river banks. Buffalo herds 
are confidently expected to be met with here at all seasons 
of the year.’ 


We shall close our extracts from M. Nicollet with his obser- 
tions on the effects produced by the peculiar scenery of this 
region, on the mind of the traveler*: 

*Nore.—The foregoing extracts from Nicollet, have been taken from Brai- 
ford’s “ Notes on the Noithwest”—a work which contains much valuable intor- 
tion in respect to this great region. Epirors, 
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* To look at a prairie up or down—to ascend one of its un- 
dulations—to reach a small plateau (or, as the voyageurs call 
it, a prairie planche), moving from wave to wave over alter- 
nate swells and depressions; and finally, to reach the vast 
interminable low prairie that extends itself in front—be it for 
hours, days, or weeks, one never tires ; pleasurable and exhil- 
irating sensations are always felt—ennud is never experienced, 
Doubtless, there are moments when excessive heat, a want of 
fresh water, and other privations, remind one that life is toil ; 
but these drawbacks are of short duration. There is almost 
always a breeze over them. The security that one feels in 
knowing there are no concealed dangers ; so vast is the extent 
which the eye takes in; no difficulties of road ; a far spread- 
ing verdure, relieved by a profusion of variously colored flow- 
ers; the azure of the sky above, or the tempest that can be 
seen from its beginning to its end; the beautiful modifications 
of the changing clouds ; the curious looming of objects between 
earth and sky, taxing the ingenuity of every moment to recti- 
fy ;—all, everything, is calculeted to excite the perceptions, 
and keep alive imagination. In the summer season, especially, 
everything upon the prairies is cheerful, graceful, and animated. 
The Indians, with herds of deer, antelope, and buffalo, give 
life and motion to them. It is then they should be visited ; 
and I pity the man whose soul could remain unmoved under 
such a scene of excitement.” 


When we reflect that the increase of population in the Uni- 
ted States is now, at least, one million per an ium, it cannot be 
considered very extravagant to suppose, that the country 
included in the bounds of Minnesota will contain a population 
of 500,000, or perhaps 1,000,000, in the year 1860; unless the 
settlement of the country should be ret tarded by difficulties in 
extinguishing the Indian title. 

Looking to the settlement, at an early day, of the vast 
region of country between the Mississippi and Missouri riv- 
ers, it is time that we should begin to enquire into the 
means of opening the channels of commerce and _ social 
intercourse, between the central portion of that country and 
the Southern States. ‘The great northern line of railroad, 
with its branches, will doubtless keep pace with the settlement 
of the country until it reaches tie rocky mountains; nor, will 
it terminate there, unless stopped by insurmountable dif- 
ficulties ; but this line will not supply the wants of the 
inhabitants of this region; for by the natural laws of com- 
merce, their intercourse must be with the South ; anda profit- 
able intercourse with the Southern markets, can only be open- 
ed by means of a railway. Let a main trunk line commence 
on the Missouri river, at the city of St. Charles, and pursue a 
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northwesterly direction to the valley of the Red River of the 
North: this, with such branches as the wants of the country 
may, in time require, will afford a complete and convenient 
commercial intercourse between the extreme northern and 
southern States of the Valley of the Mississippi; and in point 
of importance, as a work of interal improvement, this may be 
regarded as second to none in the Union—the great Pacific 
Railway only, excepted. It is not to be expected that a work 
of such magnitude, located throughout, in a country so recent- 
ly opened to settlement, would be undertaken upon the faith of 
private capital alone ; but it may be regarded as the true policy 
of the General Government, as a great landholder—to Say 
nothing of the justice of the measure—to make a liberal 
appropriation of land to aid in carrying on the work ; and if the 
States of Missouri and Iowa, acting in concert, would incor- 
porate a joint stock company, with the privilege of construct- 
ing the road within their respective limits, there is no reason 
to doubt that the General Government would make an appro- 
priation sufficient in amount to authorise individuals to embark 
in the enterprise. 

We have made these suggestions for the consideration of the 
citizens of our own State, and more especially for those resid- 
ing north of the Missouri river,’and, trust that they will take 
sufficient interest in the subject to bring it before the next 
General Assembly. We can form no opinion in regard to the 
view the citizens of Iowa will take of this matter; they may 
have a policy and system of their own which may possibly 
conflict with the work proposed; but if they are wise, we 
think, they must see that such an improvement will be of 
incalculable benefit to their State, although it may not consti- 
tute a part of their system. It will be the shortest route by 
which they can reach the Southern States, and will enable 
them to carry on a commercial intercourse with the, southern 
markets at all seasons of the year—an end which they cannot 
attain by any improvement terminating within their own State. 

We respectfully invite the people of Iowa to give the sub- 
ject a careful consideration, to the end that their legislature 
may be prepared to act upon it at its next session. We have 
proposed this as a part of a great system of internal improve- 
ment west of the Mississippi: it is important that the outlines 
should be established in the beginning; otherwise, works will 
be undertaken which in the end wili be found unprofitable, and 
much capital and time may be misapplied. 

The line of railway which we have proposed will intersect 
the southern boundary of Iowa, about midway between the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and with a system of plank 
roads as feeders, will afford to the central portion of North 
Missouri all the commercia! facilities that could reasonably be 
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desired ; and should this work never progress beyond the lim- 
its of our own State, its benefits would, nevertheless, far 
exceed the cost of construction. But once commenced under 
favorable auspices, it will continue onward until it penetrates 
far into the territory of Minnesota—until it connects the navi- 
gable waters of the Gulf of Mexico with those of Hudson’s 
Bay. That this end will be accomplished, in time, no one that 
comprehends the laws of commerce can doubt; but unless the 
people of Missouri take tle initiatory step, many years may 
elapse before those of Iowa and Minnesota will move in the 
matter. The work must commence in Missouri: but Iowa will 
be ready to perform her part by the time it reaches her border : 
and as visionary as the project may appear to many, we 
unhesitatingly advance the opinion that in case Congress 
should make a liberal appropriation of land in aid of the 
enterprise, the work will be completed to the centre of Iowa 
in less than seven years from the date of such appropriation. 


ART- III.—REPORT, 


OF LIEUT. W. H. €. WHITING, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, OF THE EXPLORATION OF 
A NEW ROUTE FROM SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR TO EL PASO. 


San Antonio, June 10, 1849. 
Gen. J. G. Torren, Chief Engineer of the United States: 

Genera: The party organised by orders of Gen. Worth as 
an escort to Lieut. Smith, topograpical engineer, and myself, 
on our reconnoissance to El Paso, and under my command, 
consisted of nine men, regarded as well versed in frontier 
life and experienced as woodsmen and hunters. 

We left San Antonio on the evening of the twelfth of Feb- 
ruary, and, owing to the very severe weather, a wet norther 
having rendered the roads very heavy, and the fact that our 
mules, both pack and saddle, were many of them wild, and 
gave great trouble and delay, only reached Fredericksburg on 
the 19th. 

This town is the last settlement on our route, and distant 
from San Antonio about seventy-five miles, in a direction a lit- 
tle west of north. The road between these places is through 
a limestone country, generally well watered, and at convenient 
distances, but often hilly and stony. Two days were necessa- 
rily consumed here in procuring additional animals and provi- 
sions—our hasty outfit being found incomplete, and several of 
the mules unfit for the journey before them. 

We started from Fredericksburg on the evening of the 21st 
of February, and the general direction of the course of the 
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march having been entrusted by me to Richard Howard, Esq., 
the volunteer guide of the party, we made the best of our way 
towards the head of the river San Saba. To his extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the country traversed, we were 
indebted for a march through pleasant and well watered val- 
leys, admirably adapted for the purposes of a road, and pre- 
senting but little labor to the pioneer. 

The general formation of this part of the country is secon- 
dary. We met with but few evidences of the primary strati- 
fications, and those chiefly on the Llano and on the right bank 
of the San Saba. I should not judge, from the necessarily 
hasty and imperfect examination afforded by the march 
through, that the region is at all rich in mineral products ; 
although we met with evidences that the enterprising Spanish 
adventurers, in their search for silver, had traversed the coun- 
try many years before us. The interesting ruins of the San 
Saba fort, their position and extent, and the vague traditions 
both among Indians and white men, of its establishment, and 
the existence in its vicinity of rich silver mines, seem to con- 
tradict this idea; but, though search has often been made for 
the locality in question, I have heard of no success, nor can I, 
in anything to which I have access, obtain authentic informa- 
tion as to the object, commencement, and final destruction of 
this fortress. 

Leaving the head of the San Saba river on the morning of 
the 2d of March, we camped at night upon a little water found 
in a hole about fifteen miles west, and barely sufficient for the 
purposes of our small party. It was the last we were to see 
until one o’clock on the night of the 5th. We emerged on the 
morning of the 3d upon the elevated table plain, a vast lime- 
stone formation, extending many hundred milés, arid and bar- 
ren, and thinly clad with scattering mezquite, affording a 
home for the prairie dog and antelope alone. 

The singular accuracy of Mr. Howard’s judgment was here 
evident, and in a track he had never traversed. Leading the 
trail, he brought us, with the instinct of a bee, to the precise 
spot where the party under Hayes and Highsmith had separa- 
ted on their return to San Antonio. Here, we had been told 
we could have water, and from this point it would be abun- 
dant until we reached the Pecos. We passed many places 
where water once had been, but for three days, starting at 
daylight, and the last day marching until twelve at night, our 
panting animals, alike with their riders, were unrefreshed by a 
single drop. A slight mist, which moistened the grass on the 
night of the 3d, together with the fortunate occurrence of 
cool and cloudy weather, I believe alone enabled the party to 


get through. 
Here we struck a creek of the Pecos river, and saw the 
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strange manner in which the rivers and creeks break through 
the vast limestone strata that many feet above their beds form 
the great table land. The descent from the latter is generally 
difficult, often impracticable—perpendicular limestone bluffs, 
bounding the level plain and rising like steps from the river, 
and cut by deep ravines, which show the whole elevation in 
the form of truncated cones, are the general obstacles. Occa- 
sional passes are found, however, and on one of these we were 
fortunate to hit. 

This remarkable river, of which so little is known, rises in 
the mountains near Santa Fe, and, entering the limestone for- 
mation in about the latitude of 31 deg. north, its valley grad- 
ually contracts until at length it is found near its mouth wind- 
ing amid perpendicular cliffs ; for hundreds of miles it rolls a 
red and turbid stream, by a channel of only forty feet in width, 
and rarely varying, with great rapidity and intricate windings, 
to the eastern point of the large bend of the Rio Grande. 

The fords are not numerous or easy. 

I found it necessary to construct a small foot-bridge of live 
oak logs for the passage of our packs. The water at first is 
not pleasant, but the taste soon becomes accustomed to it. 
This is probably owing to the vast salt and mineral plains 
through which it runs further to the nothward. 

Our route lay up the bank for some forty miles. As it 
advanced, nothing could exceed the appearance of desolation 
and barrenness gradually assumed by the neighboring country. 
Bare and bleak hills of the same monotonous table formation, 
and the almost entire want of timber or even foliage, make 
the landscape a desert. The only wood to be had here for 
traveling purposes is the stunted mezquite, which here and 
there furnishes sufficient for cooking. Much travel would 
soon exhaust that. 

The weary march without water had rendered it necessary 
to recruit the mules by short marches and long rests; and it 
was not until the 12th that we left the river by a west course. 
‘twenty-five miles of prairie, occasionally intersected by dry 
gullies and clothed with a growth of chaparral, brought us to a 
spring, the first of a remarkable range. They appear to 
extend along the base of the Charrate Sierra. Strongly min- 
eral in their character, large quantities of various kinds of 
salt are found encrusted on the grass near them. They are 
pleasant to the taste. Destitute of any mark by which it may 
be known there is water at hand, the traveler, before he is 
aware of it, finds himself immediately upon a clear and 
refreshing spring. There are five of these as yet found by us, 
though many more may exist, generally from ten to twenty 
miles apart, and about fifteen from the base of the mountains. 
Small creeks generally flow from them for a short distance, 
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and then sink into the prairie. Want of proper facilities pre- 
vented an analysis of the salts which appeared on the grass 
hard by. ‘Two of these springs are designated on the maps of 
Wislizenus, the. intelligent and learned gentleman who accom- 
panied the expedition under Doniphan, as the Ojo Leon and 
Ojo Escondido ; but, put down probably from report, or the 
maps of the Mexicans, their position and course are not cor- 
rect. 

Our direction was now assumed generally west, in order to 
leave the mountains known as the Charrate and Diabolo on 
our left, and, avoiding the rough country in this manner, after- 
wards strike in a southerly course for Presidio. We were 
unacquainted with the nature of the great region to our right. 
The blue peaks of these mountains were plainly visible, and 
we bore for them. 

As we approached, the whole aspect of the country chang- 
ed. The aqueous formation gave place to the more rugged 
work of fire: instead of the flat limestone tables, we found 
hills of difficult access, crowned with dark masses of amyg- 
daloidal basalt. The columnar structure and great height of 
the cliffs gave an imposing aspect to the scenery. 

Finding that as we advanced the range still continued 
stretching far away to the northward, it was decided to attempt 
the passage of the mountains and to shape our march directly 
for Presidio. On the 17th we entered the valleys at the base 
of the Sierra Diavolo, litt'e aware of the dangers in our path. 
Following an old and faintly marked trail, which led us close 
to the main peaks, we had traversed, as we imagined, the 
whole range, and the country gradually began to appear more 
open; but, soon after entering a valley where the hills pre- 
vented an extended view, the party, on the afternoon of the 
17th, were suddenly and completely surrounded by five bands 
of the Apache warriors, each under its respective chief, and 
numbering altogether, some two hundred mounted men. 

Viewing us as intruders, they advanced with great rapidity, 
with hostile gestures, bows strung and brandished lances. 
Completely enveloped, where but little resistance could be 
made to numbers so greatly superior, without even a shrub to 
which to tie our frightened animals, and numbering only twelve 
armed men, the situation of the little band was perilous. 
Judging that here policy was the true course, while Lieutenant 
Smith and Mr. Howard coolly extricated the command from 
their dangerous neighbors, and without hurry or confusion 
reached the side of a small hill, { remained among the Indians, 
and gained a little time by holding up my hand for them to 
stop, and calling on their chiefs for aparley. This was ys 
to. Why, f know not; for never were men more completely 
in the power of this treacherous race than ourselves. They 
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sternly demanded who we were, and for what we were in the 
Apache country. One of them named Gomez, and, as we 
afterwards learned, the terror of Chihuahua, was particularly 
anxious to attack atonce. They were answered that we were 
Americans, en route to Presidio; our intentions depended on 
theirown. We had come there peaceable; that we remained 
so, belonged to them. ‘They insisted that we should instantly 
come with them and have a talk, but were told there could be 
no conference until their men were drawn off and they came 
upunarmed. This appeared to excite dissension among thein. 
Some were for instant attack, while others were undecided. 
Mr. Howard came down and joined me. The chief Gomez 
called out that we were afraid, and that if we did not move as 
they said, their fight would commence ; but there was that in 
the eye and reply of our intrepid young guide and interpreter 
that caused him to lower his tone. It was satisfactory to see 
at this moment the cool and resolute demeanor of the escort, 
who, under the direction of Lieutenant Smith, had now tied 
the heads of their animals together, and were waiting for the 
raising of a hand to commence the unequal struggle. On the 
right and left two parties had stripped and dismounted, with 
their bows and arrows, in readiness to take us as nearly as 
possible in the flank, while another in front, and mounted, 
appeared about to charge. But the influence of Gomez was 
not sufficient to bring the majority of the chiefs to his advice, 
and they agreed to draw off their people and parley. This 
was done; and it was decided that they should proceed in 
advance to the water hard by, where they were encamped, 
and that we should follow, select our camp, and in the even- 
ing decide our future relations by council. We took post in a 
small ravine, which afforded some little chance for defence. 
The Indians, who had here a very large cavalcade of horses 
and a drove of cattle, were all around us. Our situation was 
gloomy, and few considered we had a chance to escape. The 
chief Gomez was particularly anxious that we should scatter 
about and look for wood, here quite scarce, and go to cooking, 
repeatedly saying he was friendly; but, observing that his 
party was all mounted, and their bows still strung, we remain- 
ed together, each man by his saddle, his arms in his hand, and 
watching with great anxiety the movements of the Indians. 

At eight in the evening, the chiefs, unarmed and with their 
blankets, appeared to talk. Through the medium of Mr. 
Howard, I explained that we were an advanced party of the 
army soon to appear upon this line; that towards all friendly 
Indians the intentions of the United States were friendly ; 
agents would probably be sent among them, and while they 
continued peaceable they would be put upon the same footing 
with the other Indian tribes; that the commanding general 
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was desirous that their chiefs should meet him on his approach 
and enter into a treaty. Making them some trifling presents 
of tobacco, &c., which they begged as an earnest. of amity, 
they all seemed satisfied but Gomez, who to the last retained 
his fierce and insulting demeanor. 

They were anxious as to our relations with Mexico, and 
were told that we had been at war with that power, but were 
now at peace, and that the army would advance to maintain 
that peace. The slightest allusion, however, to that part of 
the treaty which relates to restraining Indian depredations 
upon Mexico, and restoring Mexican captives would have 
been the signal for a desperate struggle, from which fifteen 
men, with but two days’ scant allowance of provisions, without 
wood and water, and totally unsheltered; badly armed, and 
worse equipped, had but little chance to escape with life. 

We lay down that night upon our arms. The extreme cold- 
ness of the mountain atmosphere increased our discomfort. 
Expecting to be attacked each moment, but little sleeping was 
done. In the morning we learned Make a Mexican captive 
that a war-talk had been held, and Gomez was only prevented 
during the night from falling on us, by the refusal of the chiefs 
Cigarrito and Chinonero to aid him. 

Saddling up on the morning éf the 8th, and leaving this lo- 
cality, designated in our aiter conversations as ‘ Gomez 
camp,” we retraced our march of yesterday, guided by the 
friendly chief Cigarrito. Gomez himself took leave in a very 
insulting manner, and warned us never to visit that country 
again. We learned that he was then but four days from Mex- 
ico, with a large cavalcade, a great many cattle, and the plun- 
der of his recent excursions into Chihuahua. The old chief 
who, riding at the head of our train, related these things, added 
that we must beware of him, for his designs were yet hostile, 
and begged to be exculpated from all share in his operations. 
We stopped at Cigarrito’s camp, taking a position above it 
from which we could defy alike open attack and treachery. 
The Indians, whether friendly or hostile, are the most accom- 
plished thieves I ever met with, and not one who was permit- 
ted to come near our fires, in spite of watching, but went off 
laden with small articles. The most serious lose to myself I 
did not discover until some days afterwards, when I found that 
my saddle-bags had been picked of various things, including a 
bundle of papers, comprising all my orders, instructions, letters, 
yrivate journal, and money vouchers for disbursements at 
hl wore It was done while the council was being 
held and it was dark. Thus the desire of one day retaliating 
upon Gomez and his party was not lessened by the reflection 
that he was then probably using my most important papers to 
cover cigarritos. 
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The warning of the old chief of the southern Apaches was 
not needless. Inducing, by the gift of a couple of blankets, 
one of his men to put us on a trail which might cross the range 
of mountains, we left the Apache village. Our route was still 
somewhat back upon our course, for we found we had come a 
great deal west, and we:e told that a difficult and tedious path 
would have to be followed south if we persisted. The Indian 
at length, coming in sight of a notable mountain peak, pointed 
the course and left us. We entered fairly into the gorge of a 
beautiful pass, and through it, winding its way between lofty 
and perpendicular walls of basalt, runs a clear brook. The 
travel was fine, a continued succession of cottonwood groves, 
mixed with cedar, oak, and hackberry, while the multitude of 
wild roses, the only ones we had met with in Texas, made a 
new feature in the picture. We were pleased to find that 
little or no labor would be required to pass the road through 
the mouniains here; and this, for we had almost despaired ‘of 
a practicable route, gave new courage. 

A small band of Indians in advance of us, and whom we met 
in the pass towards night, tock to flight. 

The cre a [ named the Limpia, and at one o’clock the next 
day, 30th. March, we passed the mountains and reached the 
point where we were to leave its refreshing waters. ‘The cot- 
tonwood trees here, growing to great size, were marked with 
the rude paintings of ‘the ( Yomanches. 

Alarm smokes and signal smokes had now began to appear 
in every direction, and the signs around us w arned us to be 
guarde d. Although only one o’clock, all our preparations to 
camp were made ; "the animals staked out, packs and saddles 
properly placed. ‘The men carefu!ly examined their arms. 

At eight o’clock at night, saddling up, we silently took up 
our sombre march; leaving our camp fires burning, quitting 
the trails, as another measure of precaution, and holding our 

course by the stars, the men were directed to march four and 
five abreast, the pack mules to be led, and the Mexicans to 
be ready to fasten all the animals together at a moment’s 
warning. We were traversing a bare dogstown n prairie. Two 
hours had scarcely pissed when the sudden flashing of signal 
fires showed our departure was discovered. Expecting every 
instant the yell of the enemy, almost helpless in our exposed 
position, the wind blowing a gale in chill and furious gusts, 
the darkness of the night, with the mountain peaks behind us 
lit up with the glare of the fires, combined to render that 
march one which few of us will forget. 

Reaching, at one at night, a huge pile of boulders of grit, 
wearied and desperate, we stopped. The next day we reach- 
ed the ruins of the Cibolo, where we might regard ourselves 
in position to bid defiance to Gomez. 
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It may not be irrelevant here to notice that, on our return 
march from E] Passo, we came by the “ Painted Camp” on 
the Limpia. The grass, where we left it so green and luxuri- 
ant, had been trampled by hundreds of horses, and round our 
camp fires two hundred Apache lodges had been placed the 
morning only after we had left. ‘Their trails had come in from 
every direction upon the rising of the signal fires. We learn- 
ed that Gomez had intended to take us that night, but lost our 
track. 

On the 24th, after a fatiguing march from the mountains, 
subsisting on a spoonful of pinoli apiece per diem, and for the 
last three days our allowance of meat reduced to a slice of 
panther which the Delaware had killed, we reached Fort 
Leaton. This is the ranch of an American who has placed 
himself opposite Presidio del Norte. 

We had thus, in thirty-two days from Fredericksburg, reach- 
ed the “Norte.” From this point to the Pecos we had found 
a fine road. The want of water between that river an the 
San Saba appeared an insurmountable obstacle; but we hoped 
in returning to find a better route. 

The enterprising owner of the vicinity, Mr. Leaton, exerted 
himself to the utmost, with but small resources, to furnish pro- 
visions and animals for our further progress to El Paso, and to 
advance the expedition in every possible way. 

I take great pleasure in noticing Mr. Leaton here. His 
position is in every respect remarkable. Located in a valley 
of the Rio Grand, a little below Presidio, with some cight or 
ten Americans in his employment, he has in a few months ac- 
complished a great amount of severe labor, fortified himself in 
a good position, secured his stock, and carried to considera- 
ble extent Lis farming operations, his men being all the while 
obliged to work with their arms at hand. They have been 
exposed to the incursions of the Indians on one side, and to a 
series of outrageous impositions and aggressions of the part of 
the Mexicans on the other, and forced to mount guard day 
and night. I deemed it my duty to make to General Worth a 
report upon the conduct of the Mexican authorities at this 
place. 

Mr. Leaton informed me that the Indian tribes were all hos- 
tile, and apprehended that it would be impossible to avoid 
fighting on the march to El Paso. I accordingly increased the 
party by the addition of two men—all I could find to go with 
me. Leaving all the baggage which could be spared, and an 
account of our journey thus far, we set out from Fort Leaton 
on the 30th of March, to try and find a route by the river to 
El Paso. I was pleased to find that my men were in nowise 
daunted by the prophecy that we would not return, and the 
accounts of the dangers of the route. They appeared, as 
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always, indifferent and resolute. The importance of a river 
road between these points had been strongly urged by General 
Worth. 

Fourteen days’ march, toilsome and severe, through the 
splendid scenery of the Rio Grande, sometimes ‘climbing pre- 
cipitous paths high above the river, sometimes winding along 
its bank, brought the party to El Paso. During that time we 
rarely let go our arms, and every precaution of close order of 
march, scouts in advance and rear, and sentinels whenever we 
stopped, was adopted and kept up. Fortunately for us, the 
population of the Rio Grande had left the many Indian towns 
which successively astonished us, and had retired to spend the 
spring and summer in the mountains—another of the many in- 
stances of providential escape which marked qur course. 

The first fifty miles lay through a well-wooded valley of the 
river, pre senting little or no obstacle to the passage of the 
troops. A small fatigue party should always be in advance to 
clear the chaparral and slope the gullies. The soil is firm 
gravelly sand, apparently on the river banks quite fertile. The 
next thirty miles, however, is in the formation called by the 
Mexicans “ caxones,”? or boxes. Here the red hills are 
washed by the river, which they overhang in bold precipitous 
bluffs exceedingly difficult to travel, and much labor will be 
required to pass aroad. Steep narrow ridges of gravel inter- 
sect the valley, where valley exists, and at other points high 
hills, having a base gener rally of sandstone of different varities, 
must be turned or “climbed by a winding course “upon these 
sides. 

From this, with the exception of two passes of a few miles 
in extent, where the road will cross the hills of the Notch and 
the Eagle Pass of Mount Chase, the traveling is fair. Beyond, 
for a hundred miles, the valley of the river gradually widens 
into fine bottom land, heavily timbered with the cottonwood, 
light sandy soil, when irrigated judiciously, affording good 
crops, and fine sites for settlements or posts. This valley finds 
its northern limit in the mountains which enclose El Paso, and 
contains tie Island, a large tract of fertile land, well settled 
and cultivated, and now, from the deepest channe) of the river 
being to the west, belonging to the United States. 

The difficulties in the way of communication by the Rio 
Grande bank between Presidio and El Paso are not sufficient 
to do away with its importance to the public interest. Bound 
to afford protection to our own settlements which in course of 
time will advance into this region, and by the stipulations of sol- 
emn treaty to restrain and punish Indian depredations upon 
Mexico, I regard the construction of a military road upon 
the river here as absolutely necessary to this end. Indepen- 
dent of the fact that communication between posts is itself one 
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great and most efficient barrier to savage incursions, early 
secured, it induces settlements, which, in time, peopled by our 
har! pioneers, become the best defence of a frontier. 

The range of the numerous Apache tribes is directly upon 
this river. Their winter towns are extensive upon its banks ; 
their springand summer retreats are found in the mountains, 
which, with little interruption, extend from Presidio to Santa 
Fe. Sheltered by the rugged hills of the Rio Grande from 
the winter storms, their families remain in the cottonwood 
groves, where their towns are built, while the warriors 
carry terror and desolation throughout Chihuahua. From the 
capital to the extreme frontier no hamlet exists where the 
ruthless hand of the Apache has not been felt. Eye-witness- 
es alone can have an accurate idea of the terrible extent of 
these maraudings. On the Mexican side, and in sight of our 
path, three large presidios, with the remains of cultivation 
about them, now inhabited by the crow and the wolf alone, 
stand melancholy monuments of Mexican weakness and Indi- 
an ferocity. 

Should the route pass to the east of this range, as a milita- 
ry barrier it will be worthless. It should come where the 
Indians cross with their plunder, and whence, by their own 
trails, the recesses of the moyntains may be reached. The 
establishment of moving camps, of active mounted men, always 
on the alert, always ready, it is thought would tend to the 
speedy establishment of a much more peaceable state of things 
and at the same time be attended with but little more expense 
than fixed garrisons. The post of depot and refuge should 
be garrisoned by infantry, but it will be found that the only 
efficient force for our great national purpese on this important 
frontier is cavalry. 

On the night of the 12th of April we reached Ponce’s 
ranch, opposite E] Paso, the terminus of our outward bound 
march. The town of El Paso, until the march of Doniphan’s 
column but little known in our country, and that only to the 
few traders who from time to time passed through it, is situated 
about eight miles below the Pass, with a population of five 
thousand. At the head of a fertile tract of the Rio Grande 
bottom, and shut into the river by the gravel hills to the west, 
it rejoices in a pleasant climate and productive soil. The low 
adobes, or mud-walled houses, are relieved to the eye by luxu- 
riant orchards, pretty gardens, and well pruned vineyards. The 
green and fresh wheat crops growing around, the peach, and 
pear, and apricot, and quince, in endless profusion, and the fine 
appearance of the vegetables, give promise of what American 
industry and cultivation might do where the Mexican is so 
productive. They raise with their rude instruments only what 
they require themselves, of wines, liquors, and grains. In 
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skilful hands the grape here grown will produce delightful 
wine. 

But the greatest abundance and best cultivation is found on 
La Isla, the fertile island of the Rio Grande, below El! Paso, 
about thirty miles in length, from four to eight broad, and stud- 
ded with the little towns of Isleta, Socoro, and San Elezano. 
This island now belongs to the United States, a change greatly 
rejoiced in by its denizens, but extremely disliked by the Mexi- 
can government. 

A scarcity at present prevai's in the El Paso va ley. This is 
owing to the fact of their rarely raising more than sufficient for 
their own wants and the heavy drains upon the farmers by the 
march of the columns during the war and after the peace. Of 
stock, the Indians have taken care; and scarcely anything re- 
mains of the once numerous herds belonging to the town. 

The little hamlet of Isleta, however, originally a village of the 
Pueblo Indians, as they are called, holds its own well; the slen- 
der remnant of some old Aztec tribe, the tradition still alive 
among them that one day their great Montezuma will return to 
lift their yoke and redress their wrongs, cultivating patiently 
tieir little farms, and retaining to the last their animosity to the 
Mexican. These, of greater heart than their masters, meet 
the Apache with his own weapons, and keep themselves invio- 
late. Still holding to their own dialects and to many old cus- 
toms, and but half christianised, their worship a rude mixture 
of Catholic and Pagan rites, their numbers are fast dwindling 
away, and but few years will pass before the last altar fire of 
their race will be extinguished. 

Atan interval of leisure at El Paso, I examined the position 
of Frontera, situated directly at the pass, with a view to the 
location of a post for the troops. It appeared to me adapted 
for the purpose. From it the Santa Fe road, the ford, the 
Chihuahua and El Paso branches are all comma ded, and the 
control of communications in all directions given to our forces. 

Having at length, with much difficulty, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a supply of fresh animals and sufficient subsistence, on the 
19th of April we joyfully set out on ourreturn march. Seve- 
ral different routes, to the Pecos had been proposed to me, but 
they all struck too much to the north; and, fearful of 
again encountering the thirsty desert of the great Llano Esta- 
cado, I determined, by the advice of the able enginer, Mr. 
Howard, to take the course for San Antonio, convinced that a 
route could be had. The strength of the party I had nearly 
doubled, with a view to a different meeting with our friend 
Gomez, should we fall in with him. 

I had secured the services of the brave Captain Skillman, 
the same gallant adventurer who, with twenty-one men, dashed 
into the square of El Paso and teok General Armijo in his owu 
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town. He had volunteered on the hazardous duty of going to 
Presidio, and there obtaining the baggage and papers I had 
left, with such animals as were fit to return. He was to cross 
the mountains and attempt to join me on the Pecos. I could 
spare him but three men, and he left on his perilous adventure 
two days before us. 

Our route now lay for one hundred miles down the Rio 
Grande ; and, following in the trail by which Gomez had gone 
out with his late plunder, we were led through a fine pass of 
the Rio Grande hills, cut by the action of water through an ex- 
tensive formation of argillaceous and calcareous sandstone. A 
deserted camp of numberless lodges covered the valley into 
which the pass emerged, showing that here, too, the Apache 
had his home. 

Crossing an extensive prairie, or broad valley, lying between 
the Rio Grande mountains and the Sierra Diabolo, we entered 
the northwestern hills of that extensive range at a point about 
twenty miles to the west and north of where we were met by 
Gomez and his band. 

Here features of country entirely new presented themselves. 
The mountains of granite and porphyry, further to the south of 
basaltic rock, are the most striking we have yet seen. Follow- 
ing an old Indian path, it led us to a deep ravine, in which 
trickled a clear and cold mountain spring ; from this it climb- 
ed, by a steep and perilous ascent of fifteen hundred feet, what 
we at first thought was a high Lillin our cours . It proved to te 
an elevated table valley, from which, surrounded by groves of 
oak of every kind and large pines, the loftier peaks rear their 

heads. The ascent was very severe, but amply repaid by the 
magnificence of the scene. Stopping to breathe, we could sce 
stretching far to the northward the yellow prairie, with the 
blue mountains of the Rio Grande in the distance, while 
beneath, at a fearful depth, lay the ravine, relieved ig its rug- 
ged grandeur by the dark hues of clusters of Spanish oaks and 
the occasional glitter of the rivulet in its bottom. Our march, 
refreshed by frequent springs, continued over pleasant slopes 
and through superb scenery. The aspect of the whole of this 
elevated table, the pines and large oaks, altogether so different 
from any country yet explored by us, almost forced us to the 
belief that we were too far to the north for our course. We 
attempted to extricate ourselves from the mountains, now 
becoming rugged and difficult, by following the course of a 
creek, but, after hours of slow and toilsome progress between 
huge walls and over large masses of granite and basalt, we 
were forced to retrace our steps. Despairing of the road, we 
were suddenly relieved by the discovery of a pass when most 
wished for, and shortly had the satisfaction of resting on the 
head waters of the Limpia. 
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Marching by the wild Rose Pass, the scene of our gloomy 
nigkt escape, we continued with little trouble and by rapid 
stages to the Pecos, taking in our route, and at convenient 
distance, the springs of the “ Basin,” the Awache, and the 
Escondido. Continuing down this river by its right bank, 
twenty miles below where we crossed before, we were making 
preparations to ford, when we were relieved by the sudden 
appearance of Skillinan and his men. We had been very 
anxious about them. Indian signs upon our march had been 
fresh and frequent. He, too, had met with Gomez, but we 
now learned that that wily chief, finding that we had escaped 
him and reached EF] Paso, had, in the mean time, moved near- 
er to Presidio, and, fearing lest we might come back with a 
stronger party, he made a treaty with Mr. Leaton, and per- 
mitted Skillman to pass unmolested through his whole tribe. 

A march of two days, a distance of about thirty-five miles 
from the Pecos, brought us to the head springs of the San 
Pedro, a clear river, which, after a tortuous course of some 
fifty or sixty miles, finds its way to the Rio Grande. This 
stream, laid down on the maps as the old boundary between 
the States of Coahuila and Chihuahua, is but little known. 
Disturnell’s map—an exceedingly incorrect representation, 
by the way, of the geography of this whole region—puts down 
upon it an old Spanish fortress called Fort del Altar. We 
found no traces of it m a march from its head to its mouth. 
The neighboring country is remarkable. The great limestone 
table elevation so unbroken, further to-the north, is here cut 
up by innumerable ravines, or canons, of great depth, and fre- 
quently showing the whole side but one perpendicular wall. 
The road here in several places would require preparation, 
but a tolerable route is easily obtained by keeping the “ Di- 
vide ” for one-half of the way, and the canons of the Pecos for 
the other. We crossed the San Pedro at the “ Painted Pass,’’ 
an old ford of the Comanches. I gave it its name from the 
Indian signs in it—descending from the Divide by a picturesque 
canon which showed in its high walls numerous limestone 
caves. In one of the largest we stopped to noon. Here, upon 
the walls, the Comanches had painted their rude sketches of 
successful forays into Mexico. It seemed that wherever the 
Indian had his choicest retreats and most favorable routes, we 
were bound to go. 

Here, again, we fell short of provisions, but, more fortunate 
than before, in the nature of our game, the spoils of five bears, 
and the successful prowess of our hunter with the venison and 
the bees, kept us abundantly supplied until we reached the 
settlements. 

Crossing the San Pedro, we emerged in the fine Las Moras 
valley, an extensive succession of rolling plains, watered by 
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numerous streams, timbered with the live oak and pecan, and 
the mezquite, and presenting the finest stock range and the 
richest soil I had seen in Texas. The traveling was now 
excellent, and this unbroken country extended to San Anto- 
nio, towards which, from the * Painted Pass” our course had 
been nearly east. 

Afier an absence of one hundred and four days, long since 
given up as lost by all but a few of the most sanguine, we 
made our appearance in Bexar on the 24th of May, our long 
and tedious march having, by its delay, saved an encounter 
with the cholera, which I consider as another instance of fortu- 
nate escape. 

A brief summary of the discovered route will not be out of 
place in this letter. It is extracted mainly from the report 
rendered in accordance with orders, immediately upon our 
arrival, to head quarters of the eighth and ninth departments. 

Leaving a point on the gulf near Lavaca, it passes through 
San Antonio, and thence westward, by the well known Woll 
road, as far as Leona Mound. Continuing a general wes- 
terly course, it crosses the Nueces some allen miles from tne 
Leona, and, ascending from the bed of that river to the pla- 
teau beyond, passes the country already described to the 
* Painted Pass” of the San "Pedro. Between these two 
points it crosses, at convenient distances, the running water of 
the Piasano, te Elm, the Las Moras, the Zoquete, the Pedro 
and the San Felipe; thus, in a distance of one hundred and 
twenty miles, crossing six quite large creeks, with their numer- 
ous tributaries. The grazing so far is very good; beyond is 
not so fair. , 

Between the San Pedro and the Pecos the labors of the 
pioneers commence. The road, crossing the former at the 
* Painted Pass,” ascends on to the level Divide by the Canon 
of the Caves; this canon is abundantly supplied with,water a 
few miles further ; and on this devel table is found the Arroyo 
de los Palos Blancos, a singular creek, the water of which 
appears to be slightly sulphuretted ; it is, however, drinkable. 
Two days’ march from the Painted Pass reaches the head of 
running water in the San Pedro, and another finds the so-call- 
ed head spring, a clear lagoon of living water, surrounded by 
a heavy growth of pecan. 

From this to the river Pecos, a distance of about thirty-five 
miles, permanent water will not be found ; in all wet seasons, 
however, it is abundant. 

The road follows the valley of the Pecos in a northwesterly 
course for about fifty miles, and then leaving it in a general 
west direction, and taking in its course the notable springs of 
the prairie, may pass the Sierra Diabolo by the Wild Rose Pass, 
or further to the northward by the Gomez Pass, and thea 
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strike the Rio Grande about one hundred miles below El Paso. 
The course of this river is very incorrectly laid down on the 
maps; the point at which the road strikes it is nearly in the 
course between El Paso and San Antonio, the general direction 
of the stream being here east of southeast. Thence it follows 
the river to El Paso, leaving it twice by suitable passes to 
avoid precipitous hills which overhang the waters. 

The object of the reconnoissance, as stated in the order of 
Gen. Worth, to “ascertain if there be a practicable and con- 
venient route for military and commercial purposes, between 
El Paso and the Gulf of Mexico, passing by or near San An- 
tonio or Austin in Texas,” has thus been attained. The 
great difficulty apprehended was the want of permanent wa- 
ter. It will be seen that no water has been mentioned which 
is not characterised as living water, and great care was taken 
to locate the route in such a manner that in all wet seasons 
water may be found in great abundance. It is believed that 
no other route yet known to the west presents in this respect 
the same facilities. 

We had thus accomplished our task, with how much good 
fortune I need not say. Poorly mounted, few in numbers, and 
hastily equipped, our means of reconnoissance on our right 
hand and on our left, were entirely wanting; and, glad to 
return at all, we have been more than satisfied that a route of 
any description has been found. In so extensive a country, 
and so little known, it cannot be said that neither other nor 
better routes do not exist. Much remains tobe known. The 
geography and geology of the whole region is yet to be set- 
tled. But so much is accomplished. Itis demonstrated that, 
untroubled by the storms of winter, a route from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great West is opened for the Southern States. 
And it is not improbable that, at no distant day, the Continent 
of Asia and the great Chinese Empire will, by this region, 
become to the United States no longer an Eastern but another 
Western world. 

In concluding this letter, I would say to the Chief Engineer 
that it is intended merely as a general summary from my jour- 
nal, and I regret exceedingly that the want of means, and 
especially of force, has precluded my adding in any manner to 
the statistical and geological information of the country. I 
have no apology to make for it but the circumstances of the 
expedition—not scientific, for we had no time to supply either 
books, instruments, or maps; not military, for the organization 
of the party was directly the reverse. 

The details of courses, events, &c., will be found in the 
journal. Possessing none of that interest which scientific 
explorations have for the thinking and well-informed, and still 
less the attractive character which similar adventures would 
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enjoy in the hands of a skilful narrator, it is but a meagre out- 
line of labors which at least were zealous. 

Accompanying is a rough sketch of the march, made by the 
compass, and of course only an approximation to the geo- 
graphy of the country. It may serve to convey an idea of the 
route. 

Howard, an accomplished guide, whose judgment, whenev- 
er at fault, his decision compensated ; and Brady, with his 
hardy companions, who, resolute and unmurmuring,. escorted 
us for a march of near sixteen hundred miles, I would once 
more introduce to the Chief Engineer, accompanying the 
notice with my thanks. 

I am, General, your most obedient servant, 

W. H. C. WHITING, 
Lieutenant of Engineers. 





ART. IV—AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY- 


We commend the following article to the careful perusal 
and study of our agricultural readers throughout the land ; 
and trust that the profound and comprehensive views of the 
writer, will be the means of awakening our western farmers 
to a sense of the importance of preventing a farther depreci- 
ation of their soil. We are aware that it is difficult for the 
man of the West to realise the idea that his deep and fertile soil 
will ever become poor ; or, that the time will arrive when all 
the rich lands of this great valley will be settled ; and, conse- 
quently, he regards the time and labor devoted to the improve- 
ment of his ground, as so much thrown away. But, by con- 
sulting the history of the older States, he will find that dis- 
tricts, which were, originally, quite as productive as the West 
is at present, have long since been reduced to a condition so 
sterile that they scarcely produce the means of sustaining him 
who sows and reaps their stinted harvest; and, if he will esti- 
mate the annual increase of population, he must be gonvinced 
that all the better lands west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
even thence to the Pacific Ocean, will be occupied before the 
present generation shall have passed away. Hence, it is the 
true policy of those who desire to transmit the means of a 
comfortable subsistence to their offspring, to improve their 
land; or, at least to adopt a system of husbandry that will 
prevent its deterioration ; for there will be no unsettled coun- 
tries of fertile soil, within our present borders, ,whither the 
next generation can flee, to escape from the necessity of 
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repairing the injuries occasioned by the folly and improvidence 
of their ancestors. 

No country can grow rich by exhausting its soil ; it may pre- 
sent the semblance of prosperity for a time, but it matters not 
how much it produces, nor what amount of money may be 
received in exchange for its products, whenever it ceases to re- 
munerate the labor bestowed upon its culture, the money will 
disappear; and, the population, reduced to poverty, must in 
the end, either diminish in numbers or improve the land. On 
the other hand, the improvement of the soil is a sure guaranty 
for the prosperity of any country: so long as this policy is 
steadily pursued its economy in other respects can scarcely be 
erroneous ; its commerce and manufactures placed upon a 
firm basis, are proof against revulsions ; and the profits of every 
branch of industry so much added to the pened rte The 
public policy, also, would become more rational and uniform: 
for a great part of the political excitement that in times past 
has disturbed the quiet of the people, and the councils of the 
nation, may be traced to the depreciation of the soil in the 
older States. Indeed, a system of husbandry that tends to 
impoverish the land, until it is rendered incapabe of sustain- 
ing its inhabitants, is in violation of the economy of the Crea- 
tor; and it is impossible for any people to prosper who contin- 
ually transgress His laws. Nor, are the moral and social 
effects of the exhausting system to be overlooked or disre- 
garded ; the amount of labor required to produce the applian- 
ces of a comfortable subsistence increases as the land becomes 
poorer; the time allowed to social intercourse and mental 
improvement becomes less; the principle of beauty, which 
pervades all things in harmony with the economy of nature, 
giving birth to so many pleasing emotions, departs, and, instead 
thereof a sense of dreariness is impressed upon the heart, 
causing the inhabitants to Joathe the land of their birth, and 
flee from the scenes of their childhood as from a pestilence. 


From the Gennessee Farmer. 

“A Few Facrs asovut Sorts, Prants, ann ANIMALS.— 
Soils contain, as a general thing, not more than one part in a 
thousand of the atoms, in an available condition, which nature 
consumes in forming a crop of any kind. ‘This statement 
expresses a fact of great practical importance; for the hus- 
banding of these fertilising atoms is the first step towards 
arresting the impoverishment of the earth. It is the matter 
in the soil which makes crops in one arrangement cf its atoms, 
and forms manure in another condition of the same atoms, that 
the farmer should learn to preserve from waste and loss. 

Soils of different degrees of productiveness, where their 
mechanical texture and physical properties are alike, always 
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contain unlike quantities of the food of crops. It seems to 
make little difference how small is the amount of the lacking 
ingredient in the composition of cultivated plants. Its absence 
is fatal to the further growth of the crop, after its appropriate 
aliment fails in the soil. It is easy to discover the wisdom of 
this universal law. Suppose Nature should organise grass, 
grain, and other plants which serve as the daily food of all the 
higher orders of animals, as well without bone earth (phos- 
phate of lime) as with that mineral. Would it be possible for 
such grass and grain to yield the blood of domestic animals, 
and to that of man himseif, that solid earthy matter which 
imparts strength to human bones, and to those of oxen, hors- 
es, sheep and swine? Certainly not. Although cron is 
always present in the food and blood of animals, no farmer 
ever killed a calf, a pig, or an ox, which had iron for the 
frame of its system. No anatomist ever saw a bone in the 
body of a person formed of earthy atoms other than such as 
Providence had fitted for this peculiar function in the animal 
economy. 

The brains and muscles of all animals contain both sulphur 
and phosphorus as constituent elements. If their daily food, 
derived as it is from the soil, lacked either sulphur or phos- 
phorous, must not this radical defect in their nourishment soon 
induce weakness and disease, and finally result in premature 
death ? To prevent consequences so disastrous and so obvi- 
ous, Nature refuses to organise plants without the presence in 
the soil, zx an available form, of those peculiar atoms adapt- 
ed alike to the wants of vegetable and animal vitality. This 
wise provision should be studied by every one who desires to 
enjoy sound health and a long and happy life. Most of the 
‘ills that flesh is heir to,”’ as well as most of the maladies of 
plants, have their origin in the violation of Nature’s laws. 

The growth and constitutional vigor of all living beings, not 
less than the revolution of the earth on its axis, are governed 
by immutable laws. One of these appears to be, that an atom 
of carbon (charcoal) shall not perform the function of an 
atom of iron; nor, can an atom of iron perform the office of 
an atom of carbon, or that of any other # erenen concerned in 
the organism of plants and animals. There are only some fif- 
teen kinds of elementary bodies used by Nature in forming 
every vegetable and animal substance produced on the farm, 
in the orchard, or in the garden. 

The science of rural economy consists in the systematic 
study of atoms, and the laws by which they are governed, 
whether they exist in solid or crumbling rocks, in loose earths, 
in vegetable or animal mould, in fermenting manure, in the 
living tissues and cells of organised beings, or in the form of 
invisible gases, diffused through the atmosphere. Every pro- 
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duct of agricultural labor is either a vegetable or an animal 
substance; and in its production not an atom of new matter 
is called into existence. In the language of science, all mat- 
ter which is neither vegetable nor animal, including air and 
water, is mineral. All minerals are either solids, like sand, 
clay and lime ; or liquids, like water; or gases, like common 
air. The farmer deals largely with atoms in each of these 
forms; and hence he should be familiar with the several sci- 
ences which treat of natural phenomena, as witnessed in the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms. He should know 
that plants alone could subsist on mineral, or disorganised food 
—that if there were no plants in the ocean nor on land, neither 
marine nor land animals could have a being. In the absence 
of all vegetation, it is obvious that all animals must be carniv- 
orous, or cease to consume organised alimeut. Being wholly 
dependent on mutual destruction for the means of subsistence, 
every day would d.oinish tue aggregate supply of food, and 
the last animal wou d soon die « f starvation. 

From the above reasoning, it is evident that vegetable life 
is older on this plauet tian animal life, and that plants may 
have flourished thous 11's of years before the lowest type of a 
being which depended wholly on organ’sed food for subsis- 
tence, was created. It will also be seen that the lines of 
demarkation between animals and plants are well defined, by 
the fact that the latter can organise the elements of all vege- 
table and animal substances into these compound bodies, 
which the former can not do. All plants produce and increase 
organised matter ; all animals consume and diminish the quan- 
tity of organised food. 

Taking the census of 1840 as the basis of the calculation, 
and adding no more than the usual increase, and the number 
now employed in agriculture in the United States does not 
vary much from five millions. The number of acres which 
they cultivate is not known. In the State of New York there 
are some 12,000,000 acres of improved land, which includes 
all meadows and enclosed pastures. This area employs about 
500,000 laborers, being an average of twenty-four acres to the 
hand. At this ratio, the number of acres of improved land in 
the United States is 120,000,000. But New York is an old 
and more densely populated State than an average in the 
Union, and probably twenty-five acres per head is a juster 
estimate for the whole country. At this rate, the aggregate 
is 125,000,000. Uf these improved lands, it is confidently 
believed that at least four-fifths are now suffering deteriora- 
tion in a greater or less degree. The fertility of some, partic- 
ularly in the planting States, is passing rapidly away; in others 
the progress of exhaustion is so slow as hardly to be observed 
by the cultivators themselves. To keep within the truth, the 
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annual income from the soil may be said to be diminished ten 
cents an acre on 100,000,000 acres, or on four-fifths of the 
whole. 

This loss of. income is $10,000,000, and equal to the sink- 
ing of a capital of $166,666,000 a year, paying six per cent. 
annual interest. That improved farming lands may be justly 
regarded as capital, and a fair investment when paying six per 
cent. interest, and perfectly safe, no one will deny. This 
deterioration is not unavoidable; for thousands of skilful 
farmers have taken fields poor in point of natural productive- 
ness, and, instead of diminishing their fertility, they have add- 
ed ten cents an acre to their annual income, over and above 
all expenses. If this wise and improving system of rotation, 
tillage and husbandry, were universally adopted, or applied to 
the 100,000,000 acres now being exhausted, it would be equiv- 
alent to creating each year an additional capital of $166,666,- 
000, and placing it in a permanent real estate, where it would 
pay six per cent. annual interest. For all practical purposes, 
the difference between tle two systems is $333,333,000 a year 
to the country. 

There is another view of this important subject, which is 
worthy of profound consideration. Of the 12,000,000 acres 
of improved lands in tie State of New York, one million are 
so cultivated as to become richer from year to year. These 
improving soils are in the hands of 40,000 cultivators, who 
take and read agricultural journals, and nobly sustain the 
State and county societies of that Commonwealth. 

Three millions of acres of the 12,000,000 are so managed as 
barely to hold their own in point of fertility. These lands 
belong to a class of farmers who do as well as they know from 
personal observation, and seeing how reading men improve 
their estates and domestic hen 

Eight millions ef acres are in the hands of 300,000 persons 
who still ad‘ere to the colonial practice of extracting from 
the virgin soil all it will yield, so long as it will pay expenses 
to crop it, and then leave it in a thin, poor pasture, for a term 
of years. Some of these improved farms, which seventy-five 
years ago produced from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, on 
an average, now yield only from five to eight bushels. In an 
exceedingly interesting work entitled “ American Husbandry, ’ 
published in London in 1775, and written by “ an American, ’ 
the following remarks may be found on page 98, vol. 1: 

“Wheat in many parts of the province [New York] yields 
a larger produce than is common in England. Upon good 
lands about Albany, where the climate is the coldest in the 
country, they sow two bushels and better upon one acre, reap 
from twenty to forty; the latter quantity, however, is not often 
had, but from twenty to thirty are common; and with such bad 
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husbandry as would not yield the like in England, and much 
less in Scotland. This is owing to the richness and freshness 
of the land. 

According to the State census of 1845, Albany county now 
produces only seven and a half bushéls of wheat per acre, 
although its farmers are on tide water and near the capitol of 
the State, with a good home market, and possess every facility 
for procuring the most valuable fertillizers. Dutches county, 
also on the Hudson river, produces an average of only five 
bushels per acre; Rensselaer, 8; Westchester, 7; which is 
higher than the average of soils that once gave a larger return 
than the wheat lands of England. even with “ bad husbandry.” 

Fully to renovate the 8,000,000 of acres of partially ex- 
hausted lands in the State of New York, will cost at least an 
average of $12.60 per acre, or an aggregate of $100,000,000. 
It is not an easy task to replace all the bone earth, potash, 
sulphur, magnesia, and organised nitrogen in mold, consumed 
in a field which has been unwisely cultivated 50 or 75 years. 
Phosphorus is not an abundant mineral anywhere, and his sub- 
soil is about the only resource of the husbandman, after his 
surface-soil has lost most of its phosphates. 

The 300,000 persons that cultivate these 8,000,000 acres of 
impoverished soils annually produce less by #25 each than 
they would if the land had not been injured. The aggregate 
of this loss to the State and the world is $7,500.000 per an- 
num, or more than seven per cent. interest on what it will cost 
to renovace the deteriorated soils. There is no possible escape 
from this oppressive tax on labor of $7,500,000, but to improve 
the land or run off and leave it. That the latter has been 
done to a large extent, is shown by comparing the population 
in rural districts at the census of 1830 with that of 1840. In 
nearly half the towns in the State, population has decreased, 
notwithstanding the rapid growth of cities and villages, de- 
manding an increase of farm laborers to supply the mere local 
markets. The canals of New York have operated to hasten 
the exhaustion of its soils, just as a road to California would 
aid in extracting gold dust from its now unwashed sands. 
While the canals and railroads of New York convey a thou- 
sand tons of the few precious atoms in the surface of the 
earth, which can alone form bread and meat, to tide water, 
they do not carry back from tide water one ton of the raw 
material for making crops of any kind. A million tons of 
human food pass down the Mississippi where one ton of the 
elements of such food ascends the father of waters.” 

It will be seen, on referring to the census of 1840, that the 
five States of Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia employed at that time 1,013,463 persons in agri- 
culture. Of this number, Maryland had 69,851; Virginia, 
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318,771 ; North Carolina, 217,095; South Carolina, 198,363 ; 
and Georgia, 209,383. 

It is a statistical question of considerable importance, to 
determine how much less these laborers and the mules, horses, 
and oxen, which they work, annually produce, than they would 
had no acre of the arable lands in these States, so highly favored 
by climate and fertility, been damaged in the least by improper 
tillage. The difference in the cost of making crops on poor 
lands and on good land is really much greater than is generally 
supposed. ‘T‘he shrewd farmers of Massachusetts prefer giving 
60 cents a bushel! for Western corn, to growing this grain on 
their unfertile soil; while the corn-growers of Indiana and 
Iilinois are glad to sell their crops, made on rich land, at 20 
cents a bushel. From these facts, is not the inference plain 
and satisfactory that it costs three times more to produce a 
bushel of corn on poor than on rich land ? 

To do full justice to this interesting problem ‘“ By what 
means, and to what extent the soils of the five States above 
named have been injured,” would fill a volume. A residence 
of more than two years in the most southern of these States, 
connected with its agricultural press, and devoting much time 
to the study of soils and their products, will warrant the 
writer in expressing an opinign on the weight of evidence 
called from all sources within his reach. The annual loss on 
the labor of each hand and mule is believed to be $30. This 
estimate is too high on some plantations, and too low on others. 
The only reason why so many slaves have been sent South 
during the last twenty-five years (and thousands sent out of 
Georgia) is that the labor of a person is worth twice as much 
to cultivate rich, fresh land, as poor old.land. 

If the estimate of a yearly loss of $30 on each hand, and 
the domestic animals which he works, be not too high, then 
the aggregate exceeds thirty millions of dollars. This is 
equivalent to having sunk a productive capital invested in 
farming lands, at a cheap rate, of five hundred millions of 
dollars, yielding six per cent. annual interest. While England 
and France have derived hundreds of millions of profit and 
revenue from the tobacco and cotton exported from Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland, a large share of all the 
proceeds received for these staples, which have so desolated 
the earth over immense districts, has left these old impover- 
ished States, with their emigrating citizens, never to return. 

This unwise system of things is extending rapidly in the 
United States. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and mechanics often shift their 
settled policy, when they see a profit in making a change. But 
whoever expects millions of isolated farmers to change sud- 
denly their practices, ideas, and systems of culture and hus- 
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bandary shows that he has not labored twenty years to sub- 
stitute an improving for an exhausting system of field culture. 
At a fair estimate, there are at this time 2,741,966 persons 
employed in agriculture in the fifteen slave-holding States. 
Before the study of rurai economy as a science will become 
as popular as the study of politics, law and medicine, the South 
will have at work in the field a force of five millions of opera- 
tives. Who does not see that the wise and skilful employment 
of this vast power of production is a matter of inestimable 
consequence to all the planting States, and to unborn millions 
who must dig their daily bread from impoverished soils, if the 
mighty work of land exhaustion is to increase and extend, as 
population spreads over the cotton, tobacco, and sugar-growing 
parts of the Union? Propagated by buds instead of seeds, 
the sugar cane will be found, like the potatoe plant, less liable 
to withstand the customary abuses of the earth—the rude 
violation of the laws of nature—than tobbacco, corn, wheat, 
and cotton plants. But all three are suffering in vital force 
and constitutional vigor, by reason of their defective food, in 
partially exhausted soils. Any living being may habitually take 
a very little poison into its system without destroying life. Pur- 
sue the practice of poisoning the blood of animals or the juices 

of plants, only to a very small degree, and it will tell in the 
course of afew generations, in stranze, new, and incompre- 
hensible maladies. An instructive and useful book might be 
written on the diseases of cultivated plants, to say nothing of 
those of domestic animals. Mildew, mold in chéese, rust on 
wheat and cotton, and fungi, believed by naturalists and bot- 
anists to be so injurious to potatoes, are all in a good degree, 
like other vegetable creations, subject to the control of human 
industry and science. 

If we visit the farmers of the Northwest, we shall find the po- 
pular feeling developing itself after this fashion: ‘ Let us con 
struct railroads and canals, improve our navigable rivers and 
lake harbors, purchase the best farm implements, and then 
employ all our capital and energies in transforming every atom 
in the soil which will make grain, provisions, and wool into 
those marketable commodities, and send them to distant cities 
and nations for consumption. This agricultural and commer- 
cial enterprise is complacently regarded as the wise develop- 
ment of the Agricultural resources of anew country! Although 
the inevitable results of this practice may be seen in each of 
the old thirteen States, as in the valleys of the Mohawk and 
Hudson, yet it is confidently believed by sanguine farmers 
that the truly rich soils of the West are inexhaustible. 

Whoever will examine this great national question, of taking 
everything out of the land and putting nothing back, must be 
satisfied that no other than the most disastrous co 1sequences can 
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The number of laborers employed in this simple ope- 


ration increases at the rate of 200,000 a year in the United 


States. 


To repair the damage already done to the soil, will cost over 
one thonsand millions of dollars. 


ART. 


Fr m Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


V.—COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED FROM ALL NATIONS. 


Statement of Goods, Wares, and Me:chandise imported into the United States 
from foreign countries during the year ending June 30, 1849. 


Whence imported. 
Russia, 

Prussia, 

Sweden and Norway, 
Swedish West Indies, 
Danish W. Indies, 
Denmark, 

Hanse Towns, 
Holland, 

Dutch W. Indies, 
Dutch E. Indies, 
Dutch Guiana, 
Belgium, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

Malta, 

British E. Indies, 
Cape of Good Hope, 
British Honduras, 
British Guiana, 
British W. Indies, 


British Am. colonies, 


Other British colonies, 


Canada, 
France on Atlantic, 


France on Mediter’n, 


French Guiana, 
French W. Indies, 
Spain on Atlantic, 


Spain on Mediterranian, 


Free of duty. 
$45,585 


34 
9,918 
22,253 
_ 500 
90,901 
209,906 
41,786 
332,596 
1,933 
7,675 
4,069,015 
122,966 


112,618 


Paying duties. 
$794,653 
17,687 
731,812 
6,064 
316,888 
18,704 
7,651,963 
1,291,737 
411,313 
121,932 
56,348 
1,836,618 
54,749,410 
1,836,354 
370,523 
1,193 
8,405 
2,024,516 
70,301 
153,364 
19,906 
658,481 
1,191,210 
3,613 
894,741 
22,880,050 
1,153.142 
19,697 
26,493 
288,886 
893,069 


Total. 
$840,238 
17,687 
731,846 
15,982 
339,141 
19,204 
7,742,864 
1,501,643 
453,099 
354,528 
58,281 
1,844,293 
58,818,425 
1,959,320 
376,793 
1,193 
8,405 
2,036,254 
71,298 
262,417 
25,520 
997,865 
1,345,798 
3,613 
1,481,082 
23,209,878 
1,153,905 
23,417 
71,469 
313,490 
1,005,687 
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Statement of Goods, Wares, and Merchandise imported into the United States—Continued. 


Whence imported. Free of duty. 
Teneriffe and Canaries, 
Manilla & other Phil. Isl., 
Cuba, 

Oth. Spanish W. Ind., 
Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal and Azores, 

Cape de Verds, 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Sardinia, 

Trieste & oth. Aus. ports, 
Turkey, 

Ionian Islands, 

Hayti, 

Mexico, 

Central Repub. of Am., 
New Granada, 
Venezuela, 

Brazil, 

Cisplatine Republic, 
Argentine Republic, 
Chili, 

Peru, 

S. America generally, 
China, 

Asia generally, 

Africa generally, 

South Seas & Pac. Oc., 
Sandwich Islands, 


33,274 
719,054 
52,774 
1,860 
200 
3,500 


33,088 
251 
42,285 
3,927 
7 


694,499 
1,696,237 
5,907 
72,206 
931,404 
6,788,803 


2,004 
282,273 
119,062 

11,450 
4,077,257 

4,030 

101,443 
71,522 
43,795 


Paying duties. 
38,919 
1,093,840 
9,940,911 
1,912,087 
320,360 
73,559 
13,552 
1,853 
1,517,808 
529,993 
253 
405,251 
374,057 
291 
207,225 
520,482 
50,110 
86,754 
481,692 
1,705,565 
79,924 
1,707,823 
1,535,450 
327,891 
4,709 
1,436,528 
205,639 
394,299 
13,796 

80 


Ts tal 
38,919 
1,127,114 


10,659,956 


1,964,861 
322,220 
73,759 
17,052 
1,853 
1,550,896 
530,244 
42,538 
409,178 
374,064 
291 
901,724 
2,216,719 
56,017 
158,960 
1,413,096 
8,494,368 
79,924 
1,709,827 
1,817,723 
446,953 
16,159 
5,513,785 
209,669 
495,742 
85,318 
43,875 





Total, - - - $22,377,565 


125,479,774 


147,857,439 


COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES WITH ALL NATIONS. 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING 
THE VALUE OF EXPORTS TO, AND IMPORTS FROM, EACH FOREIGN CUUNTRY, 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1849. 


Value of Erports. 


Countries. 
Rassia, 
Prussia, 
Sweden and Norway, 
Swedish West Indies, 
Denmark, 
Danish West Indies, 
Hanse Towns, 
H.nover, 
Holland, 
Dutch East Indies, 
Dutch West Indies, 


$937 .557 
34.703 
725,281 
95.128 
55.138 
727.197 
2,710,248 
8,496 

2 155 328 
280.823 
317 066 


Domestic produce, Foreign produce. 
$197,947 


242,027 


Total. 
$1,135,504 
44,219 
763 787 
95.865 
55 138 
781 346 
3,314 930 
8.581 
2 397,355 
334.941 
367,318 


9 416 
38 506 


54.118 
50,252 


Value of imp. 
$840,238 
17.687 
731.846 
15.982 
19.204 
339,141 


1,501,643 
354,528 
453,099 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—CONTINUED. 


Du'ch Guiana, 
Belgium, 

Eng'and, 

Scotland, 

Jreland, 

Gibraltar, 

Malta, 

British East Indies, 
Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, 
Honduras, 

British Guiana, 
british West Indies, 
Canada, 


104.013 
2,443,064 
69 161,992 
3,549,960 
3,916 342 
723,819 

51 233 
332,962 
94,422 
21731 
191.347 
662,315 

3 935,834 
2,320,323 


British American colonies, 3,611,783 


Other British colonies, 
France on Atlantic, 


France on Mediterranian, 


French West Indies, 


11,646 612 
875,147 
180 731 


Miquelon & French fisheries, 20.370 


French Guiana, 


46,161 


Bourbon, (French E. Indies) 9,473 
French possessions in Africa, 


Spain on Atlantic, 
Spain on Mediterranian, 


Teneriffe & other Canaries, 
Manilla & Phillippine Isl. 


Cuba, 


Ovher Spanish West Indies, 


Portugal, 

Mad-ira, 

Faya! and other Azores, 
Cape de Verds, 

laly, 

Sicily, 

Sardinia, 

Tuscany, 


169.071 
1,619,423 
17,840 
137,868 
4,641,145 
523 292 
169 721 * 
117.878 
14 204 
62 647 
811.450 
24,359 
460,950 
$30 076 


Triest: & other Austrian ports 942,489 


Turkey, 

Tonian [slands, 
Hay", 

“lexico, 


193,876 


532,577 
1,045 999 


Central Repnblic of America, 112,480 


New Granada, 
Venezuela, 

Bolivia, 

Braz |, 

Cisplatine Republic, 
Argentine Republic, 
Ch li, 

Pera, 

Chira, 

Barmah, 

Liberia, 

West Indies generally, 
S$ uth America generally, 
Europe gene ally, 
Asia generally, 

Africa generally, 


South Seas and Pacific Ocean, 


Indian Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
8 ndwich islands, 
North west Coast, 
Lace:tain places, 


Total, 


244,460 
421,421 


2,238,380 
131,638 
595 518 

1,722,457 

93,195 

1,490,945 


106 329 
85.215 
18.588 

3 14,436 

676.769 

336,660 


<ossiiiiiaiiaiass 
$132,666,963 


52 
288.243 

1 880 878 
58,472 
22,526 
78,467 
62 734 
76 562 


203,097 
1.914.401 
257,760 


2,818,303 
168 521 


70,915 
1,042 869 
23 739 
53 324 
106,213 


264 597 
13 089 
172 076 
294,642 
18 041 
122,279 


2,395 
8,019 


19,375 
31,642 
63,068 


ase 


$13,033,565 


104 065 
2.731 307 
71,042,870 
3,608,432 
3 938 868 
802 286 
113 967 
409 524 
94 422 

26 731 
225 967 
666,074 
4 138 931 
4 234.724 
3 669.543 


14,464,915 
1,045,668 
194.998 
20 370 
46,161 


200,550 
1,639 250 
18.494 
146.537 
5,309,213 
556,526 

* 175 994 
118 637 
16,043 

66 462 
1,104 869 
29,213 
482 364 
$30,076 
1,406,865 
278,696 


602,592 
2,090,868 
136 2:9 
297.784 
537,634 


3.101.977 
147,729 
767,594 

2,017,100 
111,236 

1 583,224 


108.724 
93,234 

1f 58S 
363 811 
708,411 
399,728 


58,281 
2,844,293 
58 818 426 
1,959,320 
376,793 
1,193 

8 405 
2,036,254 
71 298 
262,417 
25,520 
997,865 
1,481,082 
1,345.798 
3,613 
23,209,878 
1,153,905 


313,490 
1,005,687 
38,919 
1,127,114 
10,659,956 
1,964,861 
322,220 
73 759 
17,052 
1,853 
1,550,896 
530 244 
42 538 


$409,178 
374,064 
291 
901,724 
2,216,719 
56,017 
158,960 
1,413,096 


8,494,368 
79,924 
1,709,827 
1 817.728 
446.453 
5 513,785 


16,159 
209 669 


495 742 
85,318 


43 875 





$145,756,820 


$147,857, 429 


ee Le Re. 


et 





Commercial Statistics. 
STOCKS OF LEAF TOBACCO IN EUROPE. 


ESTIMATED STOCKS IN EUROPE ON 3ist DECEMBER FOR LAST FIVE YEARS. 
1845. 1846 1847. 1848. 1849. 

London hhds. 27,513 33.374 28,578 28,031 
Liverpool, 16,900 20,500 18,400 16,119 
Bristol, New Castle, &c., 1,700 2,000 2,090 2,301 
Scot and, 1,300 1,700 2,590 1,740 
Ireland, 1,800 1,600 1,800 1,600 
North of Europe, 200 200 200 200 
Bremen and Hamburg, 13,600 17,500 12,400 14,500 
Amsterdam, Antwerp & Rot- 

terdam, 26,000 21,700 20,700 15,500 
Spain aud Portugal, 2,000 2,000 900 200 
France, 200 200 200 206 





Total, 91,213 100,774 88,858 80,391 70,535 


From the Cannelton ( Ind.) Economist. 
WABASH TRADE. 


The statement below, furnished us by the President of 
the Wabash Navigation Company, will give some idea of the 
resources of this valley, which are now being rapidly devel- 
oped. The tolls charged are upon the manifests of the car- 
goes of the boats. Of course, it can hardly be ba cae. that, 
in all cases, a full statement has been furnished. Twenty per 
cent., it is believed, would not make up the amount omitted in 
the manifests. When we take into account the produce and 
imports, below the lock on the Wabash, the White Rivers, and 
other tributaries, and the amount that goes by the canal and the 
lakes, eighty per cent. more mouey may be added 6n the aver- 
age. Some articles may not come up to the amount, but 
others will exceed. This being the case, by doubling the 
amount of the articles enumerated in the abstract, a tolerably 
fair estimate of the trade of the Wabash may be arrrived at. 

This, however, includes ro portion of the fall trade, the 
great item of which is wheat. 


To the Editor of the Vincennes Gazette : 

Below you will find a further abstract from the reports of 
the Collector of the Wabash Navigation Company, of freights, 
boats, &c., passed the lock at the Grand Rapids, up to ys 
lst, commencing December Ist, 1849—a period of six months. 


Pork, bacon &c., lbs. 7,932,971 Molasses, do. 3,218 
Lard, Ibs., do. 1,999,695 Flour, do, 8,252 
Live Hogs 1,483 Apples, do. 161 
Cattle, Sheep &e., 267 Potatoes, bushels, 2.952 
Poultry, dozens, 2,674 Lime—barrels, 999 
Corn, bushels, 455,815 Hay—tons, 101 1-2 
Wheat do. 1,177 Lumber, feet, 188,838 
Oats, do. 65,468 Staves, 20,000 
Rye, do. 1,484| Hoop poles, 35,188 
Barley, do. 82)M’dze, Groc’s &c, lbs 9,528,290 
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Salt, barrels, 21,970)Passengers, 2,830 
Salt, sacks, 7,078/Steamboats, 282 
Whisky, barrels, 1,419) Flatboats, &c., 164 
Pork barrels, 60,851 | 
ABNER T. ELLIS, President. 
Vincennes, June 8, 1850. 





ART- VI.---COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


NICARAGUA TREATY. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND HER BRITAWIC 
MAJESTY. 


The United States of America and Her Britanic Majesty, 
being desirous of consolidating the relations of amity, which 
so happily subsist between them, by setting forth and fixing 
in a convention their views and intentions with reference to 
any means of communication by ship-canal which may be con- 
structed between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by the way 
of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, and either or both of the 
Lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, to any port or place on the 
Pacific ocean, the President of the United States has confer- 
red full powers on Johu M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the 
United States, and Her Britanic Majesty on the Right Honor- 
able Sir Henry Lyton Bulwer, a member of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honorable Privy Council, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath, and Envoy Extraordinary 
and. Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britanic Majesty to the 
United States, for the aforesaid purpose ; and the said pleni- 
potentiaries, having exchanged their full powers, which were 
found to be in proper form, have agreed to the following 
articles : — ‘ 

Art. 1. The Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain hereby declare that neither the one or the other will 
ever obtain nor maintain for itself any exclusive control over 
the said ship-canal: agreeing that neither will ever obtain nor 
maintain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship- 
canal: agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain for it- 
self any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exer- 
cise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
coast, or any part ef Central America; nor will either make 
any use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or 
any alliance which either has or may have to or with any State 
or people, for the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such 
fortifications, or occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, 
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Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, 
or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor will 
the United States or Great Britain take any advantage of any 
intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence, that 
either may possess with any State or Government through 
whose territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or 
the subjects of the one, any rights or advantages, in regard to 
commerce or navigation through the said canal, which shall 
not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects of 
the other. 

Art. 2. Vessels of the United States or Great Britain tra- 
versing the said canal, shall, in the case of war between the 
contracting parties, be exempted from blockade, detention, or 
capture by either of the belligerents; and this provision shall 
extend to such a distance from the two ends of the said canal 
as may hereafter be found expedient to establish. 

Art. 3. In order to secure the construction of the said 
canal, the contracting parties engage, that if any such canal 
shall be undertaken upon fair and equitable terms by any par- 
ties having the authority of the local government or govern- 
ments through whose territory the same may pass, then the 
persons suploved in making the said canal, and their prop- 
erty used, or to be used, for that object shall be protected, 
from the commencement of the said canal to its completion, 
by the governments of the United States and Great Britain 
from unjust detention, confiscation, seizure, or any violence 
whatsoever. 

Art. 4. The contracting parties will use whatever influ- 
ence they respectively exercise with any State, States, or gov- 
ernments, possessing, or claiming to possess, any jurisdiction 
over the territory which the said canal shall traverse, or which 
shall be near the waters applicable thereto, in order to induce 
such States or governments to facilitate the construction of the 
said canal by every means in their power. And, furthermore, 
the United States and Great Britain agree to use their good 
offices, wherever or however it may be most expedient in order 
to procure the establishment of two free ports—one at each 
end of the said canal. 

Arr. 5. The contracting parties further engage, that when 
the said canal shall have been completed they will protect it 
from interruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation, and they will 
guaranty the neutrality thereof, so that the said canal may be 
for ever open, and the capital invested therein secure. Never- 
theless, the governments of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, in according their protection to the construction of the 
said canal, and guarantying its neutrality and security when 
completed, always understand that this protection and guaran- 
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ty are granted conditionally and may be withdrawn by both 
governments, or either government, if both governments or 
either government deem that the persons or company under- 
taking or managing the same adopt or establish such regu- 
lations concerning the traffic thereupon as are contrary to 
the spirit and intention of this convention, either by mak- 
ing unfair discriminations in favor of the commerce of one 
of the contracting parties over the commerce of the other, or 
by imposing oppressive exactivns or unreasonable tolls upon 
passengers, vessels, goods, wares, merchandise, or other arti- 
cles. Neither party, however, shall withdraw the aforesaid 
protection and guaranty without first giving six months notice 
to the other. 

Arr. 6. The contracting parties in this convention engage to 
invite any State with whica both or either have friendly inter- 
course to enter into stipulations with them similar to those 
which they have entered into with each other, to the end that 
all other States may share in the honor and advantages of hav- 
ing contributed to a work of such genera! interest and impor- 
tance as the canal herein contemplated. And the contracting 
parties likewise agree that each shall enter into treaty stipula- 
tions with such of the Central American States as they may 
deem advisable, for the purpose of more effectually carrying 
out the great design of this convention—namely, that of con- 
structing and maintaining the said canal as a ship communica- 
tion between the two oceans, for the benefit of mankind on 
equal terms to all, and of protecting the same. And they also 
agree that the good offices of either shall be employed, when 
requested by the other, in aiding and assisting the negotiation 
of such treaty stipulatious ; and should any difference arise as 
to the right of property over the territory through which the 
said canal shall pass between the States or governments of 
Central America, and such difference should in any way 
impede or obstruct the execution of the said canal, the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain will use their 
cood offices to settle such differences in the manner best suited 
to promote tie interests of said canal, and to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and alliance which exist between the con- 
tracting parties. 

Arr. 7. It being desirable that no time should be necessarily 
lost in commencing and constructing the said canal, the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain determine to 
give their support and encouragement to such persons or com- 
pany as may first offer to commence the same, with the neces- 
sary capital, the consent of the local authorities, and on sueh 
principles as accord with the spirit and intention of this con- 
vention; and if any person or company should already have, 
with any State through which the proposed ship-canal may 

23 
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pass, a contract for the construction of such a canal as that 
specified in this convention, to the stipulations of which con- 
tract neither of the contracting parties in this convention have 
any just cause to object, and the said persons or company shall, 
moreover, have made preparations, and expended time, money, 
and trouble, on the faith of such contract, it is hereby agreed 
that such persons or company shall have a priority of claim 
over every other person, persons, or company to the protection 
of the governments of the United States and Great Britain, 
and be allowed a year from the date of the exchange of rati- 
fications of this convention for concluding their arrangements, 
and presenting evidence of sufficient capital subscribed to ac- 
complish the contemplated undertaking ; it being understood, 
that if, at the expiration of the aforesaid period, such persons 
or company be not able to commence and carry out the pro- 
posed enterprise, then the government of the United States 
and Great Britain shall be free to commence and proceed with 
the construction of the canal in question. 

Art. 8. The governments of the United States and Great 
Britain having not only desired, in entering into this convention, 
to accomplish a particular object, but also to establish a general 
principle, they hereby agree to extend their protection, by 
treaty stipulations, to any other practicable communications, 
whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which con- 
nects North and South America, and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communications should the same prove fo be practic- 
able, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to 
be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In 
granting, however, their joint protection to any such canal or 
railways as are by this article specified, it is always understood 
by the United States and Great Britain that the parties con- 
structing or owning the same shal! impose no other charges or 
conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid governments 
sLall approve of as just and equitable ; and that the same can- 
als or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the 
United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be 
open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the 
United States and Great Britain engage to afford. 

Art. 9. The ratification of this convention shall be ex- 
changed at Washington within six months from this day, or 
sooner, if possible. 

In faith, whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed this convention, and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done at Washington, the 19th April, 1850. 

Joun M. Crayton, [u. " 
Henry Lytton Butwer, [L. 8. 
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From the “ Merchant’s Magazine.” 
PORT OF REALIJO, NICARAGUA. 

The Supreme Director of the State of Nicaragua, being 
informed that on or before the first of May next the American 
lines of steamers in the Pacific Ocean propose to establish de- 
pots in the port of Realijo, and to touch there in their voyages 
to obtain supplies of coals and provisions, therefore, and in 
virtue of the powers conferred by the law of the 4th October 
last, he does 

DECREE. 


Art. 1. The said lines of steamers shall have the right to 
enter and depart from the said port free of all anchorage or 
tonnage duties. 

Arr. 2. All vessels exclusively carrying coal for said steamers 
shall be allowed to enter said port and discharge their cargoes 
upon the same terms. 

Art. 3 Each of the said lines of steamers shall have the 
privilege of erecting such wharfs or docks as may be necessary 
for the objects above indicated, under such regulations as 
may be agreed upon with the government. 

Art. 4. All regulations conflicting with the provisions of 
this decree are hereby suspended. 

Dated in Leon, this 7th day of March, 1850. 

Norserto Ramirez. 


From the “ Merchant’s Magazine.” 
FREEDOM OF THE COASTING TRADE OF INDIA. 


An extract of a letter to Frederick Tudor, Esq., of Boston, 
received by the last India mail, from Messrs. Binney & Co., 
dated Madras, April 12, 1850 :—* In pursuance of this opening 
of the ports in India to entire freedom, the bark Brothers, of 
Boston, was, at last accounts, taking in cargo of salt at Bom- 
bay for Calcutta, on freight.” , 

Fort Wirtiam, Home Department, March 8, 1850. 

The following act, passed by the Governor General of India, 
in council, on the 8th of March, 1850, is hereby promulgated 
for general information :— 

AN ACT FOR FREEDOM OF THE COASTING TRADE OF INDIA. 

Whereas, by an act of Parliament passed in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Her Majesty, entitled an Act to Amend 
the Laws in Force for the Encouragement of British Shipping 
and Navigation, it is enacted with regard to the coasting trade 
of India that it shall be lawful for the Governor General of 
India in Council, to make any regulations authorizing or per- 
mitting the conveyance of goods or passengers from one part 
of the possessions of the East India Company to another part 
thereof, in other than British ships, subject to such restrictions 
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or regulations as he may think necessary. It is enacted as 
follows : 

1. Goods and passengers may be conveyed from one part 
of the territories under the government of the East India 
Company to another part thereof, in other than British ships 
without any restriction other than is or shall be equally im- 
posed on British ships for securing the payment of duties of 


customs, or otherwise. 
FRED. JAS. HALLIDAY, Secretzry to the Governor o! Lidia. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
PROSPECTS OF THE WOOL TRADE FoR 1850, 

New England contains at this time 400 woolen factories, 
capable of consuming, when in full operation, thirty-five mil- 
lion pounds of wool. To supply this quantity, she has the 
surplus received through the New York canals, three-fourths 
of her importations, about one-quarter of the Pennsylvania 
receipts, and the surplus from her own wool growers. 

New York canals, - - - £12,731,402 
New England surplus, say - - 5,000,000 
3-4 Importations, - - - - 13,501,000 


1-4 Pennsylvania receipts, - - 1,280,000 


Total for New England, - - - 32,412,402 

New York produces about twenty millions, and there were 
received from the West, by the way of Buffalo, eig!:t millions 
and a quarter more, which would jeave about eig!it millions, 
after deducting the amount received through the canals for 
home consumption. But to this is to be added about four mil- 
lions of foreign wool, making a total consumption of at least 
twelve millions. Pennsylvania and New Jersey consume 
about ten millions more, and the consumption in all other 
States will make about six millions more. It would require 
then, for the consumption of the manufactories, for the coming 
year, if the fabric should be in brisk demand, no less than 
sixty-five millions of pounds. 

There can be no doubt as to the fact that there is now no 
surplus of wool in this country, indeed there is none in the 
whole world. Every thing has been worked in this country, 
in Englani, Germany and France. The wool has been drawn 
out from South America, Australia, and the Mediterranean 
ports, both of Asia and Africa, and yet there is not enough. 
The demand has outstripped the production, not only in this 
but in all countries, and it will be many years before they be 
equal, or that theré will be a surplus. Every pound of wool 
raised in the U. S. will be consumed, and with that over sev- 
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enteen millions of foreign wool. There will be a still greater 
deficiency this year, and a larger amount will be imported. 
Taking the price at which the market closes, and all grades 
of wool except very fine, is higher here than in any other mar- 
ket, and as a consequence it will come to this market until the 
demand is supplied. Upon the price of foreign wool will de- 
pend, to a certain extent, the prices of domestic. From the 
present appearance, the price must rule higher this year than 
the last. But it is quite certain that the foreign wool will be 
the means of keeping down the price of domestic by enabling 
the manufacturers to keep out of the market, unless they can 
buy at their own figure. It is equally certain, that if the far- 
mers could get the profit which is now paid by the manufactu- 
rers to the dealers, and at the same time keep the market 
steady. That, however, cannot be done, and they will gener- 
ally sell at such prices as they dictate.— Wool Grower. 


CULTURE OF ARROWROOT IN FLORIDA. 


We have long regarded Florida as destined to become the 
garden of the more northern States ; and although a large 
portion of her soil is comparatively poor, yet, if appropriated 
to the culture of such plants and fruits as the climate is best 
calculated to produce, it is capable of yielding as rich a har- 


vest, perhaps, as any State in the Union. There are few trop- 
ical plants or fruits that may not be produced in some part of 
her territory ; and with reasonable facilities of transportation, 
a ready and remunerating market would always be found for 
them, 

We are pleased to learn that the culture of Arrowroot is 
likely to prove successful and profitable, and hope that success 
in this will lead to tne culture of other plants not less useful. 
It is no small matter in the commerce and economy of the 
country, that one of our own States should supply it with the 
luxuries of the tropics. We copy the following from the 
“ Ancient City.” Epitors. 


‘MARION COUNTY ARRO WROCT” 

“Mr. Epitor:—False impressions not unfrequently exist, 
not less in regard to localities than individuals. Such im- 

ressions are alike the result in both cases, sometimes of mal- 
ignant misrepresentation, sometimes of careless unenquiring 
ignorace. It is a far more easy task to adopt opinions than to 
form them by the process of careful observation, of compari- 
son and elaborating reflection. Hence it is, that places and 
persons often acquire reputation not borrowed on merit, or lose 
a good n.me without cause. This last remark is emphatically 
verified in the false estimate made abroad of our eastern Flor- 
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ida, both as regards its climate and its agricultural capacities. 
A few hundred miles beyond its line of connection with coter- 
minous States, one portion of the peninsula is believed to be 
made up of swamps and sand hills—the first as fatal to life as 
the pontine marshes of Rome, the other as barren as the great 
Sahara of Africa. The peculiar geographical position we 
occupy, giving us no intermediate relations with other por- 
tions of our wide-spread country, invites to no examination, 
however transient, furnishes no opportunity for enquiry, whe- 
ther this character be deserved or not. It should be the task 
of all whose interests are connected with the establishment of 
the true character of Eastern Florida, to correct the false 
views which exist in regard to its climate and its lands and its 
agricultural staples, without other remark at this time in refe- 
rence to climate and soil, than that the one is abundantly fertile 
and the other healthful, as may be shown, and will probably be 
shown hereafter. by the irrefutable testimony of facts. I will, 
. in obedience to the wishes of a friend, suggested to me since I 
came to this place, communicate such information as I possess 
in regard to arrow-root, soon to become, according to exist- 
ing indications, an important article, among the products of 
the country. 

Let it be premised that my experimental acquaintance with 
the cultivation &c., of this article, is confined to a single crop. 
Even this limited information, however, justifies me in the 
remark that he who knows how to make a crop of corn, can- 
not fail in an effort to make a crop of arrowroot. The plant- 
ing may be begun at any time after the preceding crop has 
been gathered, and the sooner the better. The eyes of the 
root (and if economy in seeds be an object, but one eye need 
be left on a cutting,) should be deposited in rows two and 
a half feet apart, and at the distance of fifteen or eighteen 
inches apart in the row, and covered with plough or hoe to 
the depth of three or four inches. The after culture, as 
regards mode and manner, is identical with that of corn. Poor 
land will yield an average product a a term of years, of 
not less than eighty bushels per acre, whilst the good hammock 
lands of the interior, or lands fertilized by the application of 
appropriate manures, will yield, (I think I hazard nothing in 
saying) from one hundred and fifty to two hundred bushels, 
and perhaps ‘rore, to the acre. A bushel of roots, with defec- 
tive machinery, will yield six pounds of fecula, whilst some- 
what more than nine pounds have been extracted by careful 
manipulation, with such improvements of machinery as the 
importance of this crop will speedily secure, I think an aver- 
age yield of seven or eight pounds of fecula, may be safely 
anticipated. Bermuda arrowroot, now worth at wholesale, 
from 20 to 25 cents per pound, is not better in appearance 
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than the Florida article, and for culinary purposes is greatly 
inferior, as ascertained by the careful experiments of a lady 
every way qualified to test practically this product of the two 
localities. Other advantages, connected with the cultivation 
of this crop, are found in the capacity of the plant to bear up 
against drought or excess of rain, its exemption from the rav- 
ages of insects, the protracted season of three months or more, 
during which it may be prepared for market, and finally its 
diminutive bulk, as compared with its value, or with other 
crops, with the exception of tobacco. 

Having the interest of Eastern Florida at heart, especially 
in connection with its agricultural advancement, I regret I 
cannot give you more definite information on the subject of 
this very hastily written communication. A few months hence, 
when the crop near Lake Orange, in the counties of Marion 
and Alachua, covering some fifty acres, shall be gathered and 
prepared for market, I shall be able to speak more satisfacto- 
rily, as that which is now hypothesis to some extent, will then 
have resolved itself, I have no doubt, into facts. 

In the meantime I shall be prepared to impart any informa- 
tion I possess, on this or kindred subjects, which may conduce 
in any degree to the public weal. Manion. 


From the “ Ancient City.” 


SUGAR PLANTING IN FLORIDA. 


The result of the past years operations in sugar planting in 
Florida have demonstrated beyond question the fertility of our 
lands, the favorableness of our climate and the superior quali- 
ty of the article produced. ‘Two to three hogsheads per acre 
have been, in several instances, and upén considerable bodies 
of land produced. The opinion of those well qualified to 
judge, is, that an average of two hogsheads per acre may be 
relied upon, and the estimate of molasses added is stated to be 
35 to $40 per acre. ) The favorableness of the climate may be 
presumed from the fact that all of East Florida is South of the 
sugar growing portions of Louisiana, and in fact a greater por- 
tion of it below the region of frost. The quality of the article 
produced depends upon the quality of the juice and its proper 
manufacture, when properly manufactured we have heard of 
nd instance where an inferior quality has resulted. But we 
have in Florida nothing of the expensive improvements and 
splendid machinery of Louisiana, but with the most ordinary 
processes with little experience, our sugar planters are pro- 
ducing a good article. 

We think Florida has several very decided advantages for 
sugar culture over any other portion of the United States. 
Among these may be mentioned, first, facility to market.~) East 
Florida is a Peninsula averaging about one hundred miles in 
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width, with lateral rivers running towards the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, and is again intersected north and south by the St. 
Johns and Suwanee Rivers. Very large bodies of land suita- 
ble for sugar culture lie immediately upon tide water and along 
the coast where the crop may be shipped from the mill. 

The Texas Sugar planter has to contend against great diffi- 
culties in getting his crop to market, while neither Cuba nor 
Louisiana are more favorably situated in this respect than 
Florida. 

An important item in the expense of sugar manufacture is 
fuel. In Cuba this is an important and very expensive item, 
and in Louisiana, we see it stated, the cost of wood for one 
crop of six hundred hogsheads of sugar is six thousand five 
hundred and twenty dollars, (+6,520,) while in Florida we 
doubt whether the expense would be $1000. In Texas, we 
understand, the want of fuel is a great obstacle to the employ- 
ment of steam machinery at all. 

Another important difference in favor of Florida is its tropi- 
cal climate and the absence of rainy seasons. | During the past 
winter there has been no frost south of St. Augustine. Frosts 
seldom if ever oecur before the 20th November, and the first 
frosts are usually slight. The growing season for the maturi- 
ty of the cane is, therefore, much larger than in Louisiana or 
Texas. 

There is no danger of the sugar market being overstocked, 
and the improvements being made in the manufgcture of white 
sugars, enable a larger portion of the sfock to remain on hand 
uninjured from season to season. Being of universal use, un- 
like cotton, it cannot be controlled or depressed by a combina- 
tion of buyers or manufacturers, and the price will, therelore, 
always be strictly in accordance with the demand. 

Estimating that half a million of acres only out of the whole 
State is cultivated in sugar, and the product will exceed 
500,000 hogsheads. We believe, therefore, that sugar should 
be pat Naam to all other crops in East Florida. We have not 
the exact data by which to estimate the past years production, 
but we know that it exceeds the crop of Texas. 
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JOURNAL OF MANUFACTURES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
PRICE OF CUT NAILS. 


Average prices of cut rails of Ame ican manufac'ure each yeer for fifteen years , 
from 1835 to 1849, i cl sive  F rnished by Nahun S etson, of Br gewa er, 
Massac' us tts, Nuv mer 1849. 

1835 - - 6 cents - From Swedes iron 
1836 ° 6 do - do. 

1837 do. do. 

1838 do. - do. 

1839 do. do. 

1840 do. - do. 

1841 do. - do. 

1842 do. From American iron. 
1843 do. do. 

1844 do. do. 

1845 do. do. 

1846 do. do. 

1847 do. do. 

1848 do. do. 

1849 do. do. 
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WOOD SCREWS. 


The value in dollars of James’ wood screws, imported into 
the United States each year from 1837 to 1847, inclusive, as 
exhibited by returns to the Treasury Department, were as 
follows, to wit : 

1837 $145,565 
1838 107,256 
1839 166,567 
1840 131,986 
1841 138,527 
1842 113,469 
1843 7,551 
1844 6,135 
1845 17,173 
1846 17,037 
1847 - 5,466 

Since 1847 none have been imported, the American market 
having been wholly supplied by the American article. 

James’ wood screws, a leading English make for many years, 
stood at 45 a 47 per cent. discount from list price. Under the 
tariff of 1842 his discount went to 57 1-2 per cent., and has 
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remained at that quotation ever since, though the importation 
has ceased, while the American article, the manufacture of 
which commenced in 1837, has, by home competition, been 
reduced from a d‘scount of 25 per cent. from the American 
list to 60 per cent. discount. At that discount, and as now 
sold, the goods manufactured in the United States cost a price 
quite as low as the sterling cost in England, and are far better; 
of course, the whole cost of duty, freights, insurance, &c., is 
saved to the consumer here, as well as the profit of all the 
labor employed in the screw business, and also the anterior 
processes of drawing the rods and wire, all of which are of 
American stock. 

By this state of things we can now ship to any port in the 
world at a price as low as the English from their ports, and by 
our better quality be sure of the preference. 

We are now taking some steps to introduce our screws into 
England itself. Their import duty of 10 per cent., and our 
outward freight, we think likely will be counterbalanced by 
the superiority of our article. 

English pins and hooks-and-eyes are both wholly shut out 
of market by American competition in their manufacture. 

GEO. H. GRAY & CO. 

Boston, Vovember 20, 1849. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PRICES. 


Comparative prices of English and American pins for fifteen years, furnished by Edward Cook, 
agent of the Home Manufacturing Company at Waterbury, Connecticut, and F. Newman, agent of 
American Pin Company at Poughkeepsie, New York. Movember, 1849. 

1835 1836, 737, 7938 939 °40. 241. 942 743. 944 745, 246, 947, 748. 749, 

English pins, per pack, No. 4, -~- $1 12% $1 06 90 90 85 80 80.75 

American * “ 6 - - 112% 100 85 80 80 80 75 62% 55 50 45 42% 40 45 45 

English mixed pins, per lb., - - — — — 56 56 50 50 50 

American, “ $6 - = ot —- — — 45 45 45 40 40 35 35 32 32 35 35 


The manufacture of pins was commenced in the United-States in the year 1835, but, from the 
prejudice of the dealers, met with little success for several years, and was in a very precarious con- 
dition till the passage of the tariff of 1842, which gave the manufacturer the home market, and stimu- 
lated the production. Until the passage of the tariff of 1842, pins were admitted free. On the 
passing of that tariff, many parties commenced* manufacturing. Active competition sprung up, from 
the fact of a large home market being secured; and the price rapidly fell, till, in 1846 and 1847, it 
was below cost of production. Since then, pins have advanced to the same price they were in 1845, 
where they will probably remain. No English pins of any consequence have been imported since 
1842, though an English manufacturer, who sold very largely in the United States, visited this coun- 
try after the passage of the tariff of 1846, to see if he could not again obtain the market; but the 
American manufacturer, from the protection he had received from 1842 to 1846, had got such a hold, 
and made so much better an article, that he became satisfied he could not send pins to the United 
States. The quality of American pins is equal to any in the world, and superior to those made in 
most countries. They are altogether made and stuck by machinery, the head being solid and of one 
piece with the stem; while the bulk of those made in foreign countries have their head and stem of 
separate pieces of wire. Pins are made of brass wire: brass is made of copper and spelter, on both 
of which a duty is laid by the tariff of 1846. 
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MANUFACTURE OF HARDWARE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PHILADFLPHIA, October 30, 1849, 
Sir: I find it, thus far, impossible to procure from those 
most capable of furnishing it, a table of hardware and the pro- 
gressive decline of prices s such as I wanted. I send you the 
best I have obtained to this date. 


I find nearly every article has a special history of its own ; 
and frequently a very interesting history to one who is curious 
about the progress of American | industry. 


More than half the stocks of the hardware stores consist 
now of domestie manufactures. Most of these had their origin 
in New England. Some of them owe their beginning to pro- 
tection, and others their continuance. In most cases, ; the Am- 
«rican has driven the foreign wholly out of the market; the 
superiority of the domestic manufacture, in style and quality, 
is very striking. Our edge-tools are almost exclusively made 
in this country, although the steel with which they must be 
finished comes from England. It is impossible to show, in 
tabular form, in what* way many of these articles owe their 
existence to protection. It is said that the large order given 
for locks, &c., on behalf of the city of Philadelphia, when the 
buildings on the Girard estate were erecting, gave a decided 
impetus to that branch of the hardware business, as the order 
was for the American article only, and for the best quality. It 
was not so once ; but now, if the best is wanted, the American 
is asked for. In 1841 large quantities of English sad-irons 
were in this market, limited at 5 cents the Ib. As soon as the 
act of 1842 was passed, several manufacturers here, who had 
been struggling to make them and live at 5 cents, took the 
whole market and reduced the price to 4 cents in 1843, and 
since to 3cents. What they wanted to enable them to reduce 
the price was, sale of a large quantity. This is so in regard 
to a large number of articles. 


Iron pipes, for water and gas, were sold in 1819 at $75 per 
ton. Their bulk and the freight, with the duty, has afforded 
constant protection. The price has constantly declined, thus: 
1819, 875; 1822, $70; 1824, $65; 1828, $60; 1430, $55; 
1840, $50; 1843, $45; 1848-9, $40. This reduction is the 
effect of the fall in iron and of home competition. There was 
no fluctuation but-the progressive decline. There was a simi- 
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lar decline in the price of cut-nails, after the protection given 
them in 1824 and 1828, from about 12 cents to from 3 1-2 to 
41-2 per lb. 

It may be safely assumed that every article of domestic 
manufacture, which has had a free market at home, has flour- 
ished and paid the maker a living profit, even at a constantly 
declining price. 

The exceptions to this rule are in articles so superior in 
quality as to defy competition ; some of these the makers keep 
at former prices, because they can sell them freely at those 
prices. In many instances prices have been voluntarily re- 
duced for sake of increasing consumption. I do not doubt 
that American hardware will, in a few more years, wholly sup- 

lant the British, even if only a revenue duty were in force, or 
under that changeable policy which has heretofore annoyed 
manufacturers. There seems to be in the country a remarkable 
aptness for this branch of industry. Every year adds to the 
number of home-made articles and abridges the use of foreign. 
Direct and judicious protection extended to it would be re- 
paid by a rapid increase of this industry, and a further reduc- 
tion of prices. ‘ 

In the table I have given the prices of 1846 and 1849. The 
latter are suffering prices, Consumption has now fallen off 
and business is languishing—even when not exposed to foreign 


competition. The effect of the act of 1842 is seen in the 
prices of 1843, and still more in 1846. The effects of the act 
of 1846 were not felt upon prices until the crisis of 1847 and 
1848 in Great Britain. 
Yours, truly, S. COLWELL. 
Hon. W. M. Mereovirns, ; 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


PRICES OF PURE WHITE LEAD FROM 1809 TO 1845, 


Puitapetpuia, November, 1849. 


Sir: Having lately learned from my friend, I. R. Davis, of 
this city, that you would be glad to receive some data of arti- 
cles manufactured in this country, I annex a list showing 
decline in the article of pure white lead manufactured by us 
from the commencement of our works till the period of mov- 
ing over the Schuylkill. All this difference is owing, in my 
opinion, to a tariff of the right sort; and I think, also, that the 
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same result will be shown in every thing we are permitted to 
manufacture. Give our manufacturers a market, and our own 
products will be best and cheapest: 

1809 $15 00 per 100 lbs. 1827 $11 50 per 100 lbs. 

1810 “ 1830 ‘“ 

1811 1 1831 “ 

1812 - 1832 

1813 « 1833 

1814 ‘ “ 1834 

1815 “ 1835 

1816 « 1836 

1817 6 1837 

1818 “ 1838 

1819 “ 1839 

1820 2 s 1840 

1821 y 1841 

1822 1842 

1823 1843 

1824 1844 

1825 y 1845 

1826 

The changes in business, prices of pig lead, &c., &c., have 
caused some variations; but American enterprise and skill 
being encouraged, has produced the general decline. 

Sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol, from England, used to cost 
us 12 cents, laid down here. The tariff of 1824 gave us a 
duty of 3 cents per pound, which stopped its importation, and 
it is now sold at 1 3-4 cent per pound. 

Sulphate of iron or copperas was sold, previous to our be- 
ginning, at $7 to $8 per cwt. Our manufactures began, under 
encouragement, to produce it, till it is now sold at 1 1-2 to 
1 3-4 cent per pound. 

If time allowed, I could go on at great length enumerating 
similar results. Your obedient servant, 

J. P. WETHERELL. 

Hon. Wm. M. Merepvetn, Sec. of Treasury. 


ae 
“cs 
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MANUFACTURE OF CHINA AND QUEENSWARE. 


We learn that Elihu H. Shepard, Esq., of this city, has 
formed a connexion with Frederick Woolford, of Washington 
county, for the manufacture of China, Queen’s Ware, and 
other descriptions of pottery, upon an extensive scale. The 
point selected for carrying on their operations is in the south- 
eastern part of Washington county, about five miles from Cale- 
donia, and about the same distance from the Iron mountain. 
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A tract of land containing 840 acres, abounding in clay of ex- 
cellent quality, well wooded, and traversed by a stream afford- 
ing sufficient water power for ee the requisite machin- 
ery has been purchased ; and the furnaces and building neces- 
sary for carrying on the operations are now in progress of 
erection. The land is to be laid off into suitable lots, and dis- 
posed of at moderate prices, to artizans, laborers and others 
connected with the business of manufacturing. 

Though not so imposing, perhaps, as some others, yet no 
enterprize that has been set on foot in our State has afforded 
us more Satisfaction: it is a branch of business calculated to 
give employment to a large number of operatives; it will 
create a home demand for a considerable portion of our agri- 
cultural products, and tend to lesson our dependence on 
foreign countries for an aiticle which enters iuto the daily use 
of all classes ; and one too, on which the freights and charges 
bear a larger proportion to the cost of production than almost 
any other manufactured article. 

We have long admired the sagacity and patient persever- 
ance of Mr. Woolford, who, with small means, has carried on 
the business for several years, apparently, more for the pur- 
pose of testing the quality of the material and of inducing 
others to embark in the busimess, than for the profits derived 
from his limited operations ; and we rejoice that he has been 
so fortunate as to have enlisted Mr. Shepard in this important 
enterprize. The enthusiasm, perseverance and practical ex- 
perience of the one, aided by the capital and sound discrimin- 
ating judgment of the other, form a combination that can 
scarcely fail in the attainment of eminent success. 

It is so rare that individuals who lfave accumulated large 
estates, especially in the west, embark in enterprizes calculated 
to develop or improve the resources of the country that the pub- 
lic spiritevinced by Mr. Shepard in this instance, stands out 
in bold relief, and challenges the consideration and respect of 
every Citizen of the community. 

It is calculated to connect his naine with the history of the 
State and transmit it to posterity, by whom he will be justly 
regarded as a public benefactor. There is a completeness 
and beauty, in the life and career of an individual who, after 
having inriched himself by an honorable course of industry, 
appropriates a portion of his wealth to objects calculated to 
promote the public welfare ; and whether men labor for the 
good opinion and respect of others, or for the benefit of their 
offspring the most certain, and we may say, the only way 
through which these ends can be obtained, is, by appropriating 
a portion of their means and talents to the improvement of the 
social condition of their country. 
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OHIO AND GREEN RIVER RAIL ROAD. 


We have long regarded the lower section of the Ohio River, 
and more especially the central portion of this section, as pre- 
senting the best locations for manufacturing towns, that can 
be found in the great basin of the Mississippi; and yet, per- 
haps, no part of the country bordering on that great river, has 
been so much neglected, by men of capital and enterprise. 

Recently, however, it has attracted the attention of some of 
the most enterprising and talented business men of the west; 
and Bon Harbor in Kentucky, and Cannelton, in Indiana, 
points that have been so long overlooked, have been selected 
as sites for great manufacturing cities; each affording advan- 
tages which, all things considered, are not surpassed, perhaps, 
by any other points in the United States. 

A spirited movement has recently taken place, on the part 
of the citizens of Kentucky, towards the construction of a 
Railroad from Bon Harbor or Owensborough, in the direction 
of Nashville, with the view of ultimately forming a connection 
with the great line of Railway to Charleston; and for the pur- 
pose of showing the importance of this connection, we have 
made the following extracts from an address upon this subject 
delivered by Robert Triplett, Esq., the enterprising founder, 
as we believe, of the town of Bon Harbor. We should have 
heen pleased could we have published the entire address, but 
we find it too long for our space at present, and, therefore, 
omitting the details in regard to the probable cost of the work, 
and such portions of the address as may be regarded as !ocal, 
we have selected that part only which relates to the connec- 
tion of the Ohio and Green River Railroad with the great 
thoroughfares of the South-eastern States, and with the sys- 
tem of internal improvements North and West of the Ohio 
River: 

‘But while I have dwelt so emphatically on the benefits to 
be derived from commanding the trade of Green river, let us see 
what is to be the effect of making ours the terminus of the Char- 
leston railroad ; a road six or seven hundred miles in extent, 
and which will afford the quickest and most convenient con- 
veyance from the southern States, (not on the Mississippi, ) to 
all the West. 

For just below us is Evansville, to which point is now con- 
structing a canal to the Wabash—and soon railroads will con- 
nect it with the great Cincinnati and St. Louis railroad, from 
which branches will go to every quarter of the West which is 
not reached by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Evansville 
and Owensboro’ will be the two grand termini of trade and 
travel on the two opposite sides of the Ohio: the first com- 
manding the commerce of the Wabash and its tributaries, and 
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the travel from the great base line railroad aforesaid, destin- 
ed for the great Southern Atlantic States ; the second the com- 
merce of Green River and its tributaries, and the travel from 
the great Atlantic railroad, destined for the West; and these 
two termini are hardly two hours run of a fast boat apart. A 
reular ferry boat between them would make the great line 
complete. 

“By observing the map of the United States, you will see 
that Owensboro’ is about as near by an air line to Charleston 
as any other point on the Ohio. Nashville, to be sure, seems 
to be out of the line—too much to the left, or west. But even 
by way of Nashville, Owensboro’ is the most accessible point. 
But Virginia has lately taken up the project of extending a 
railroad trom Lynchburg to Tennessee, and will doubtless con- 
nect with Nashville, or with Kecnviite. from which place a 
road is in progress, [ understand, to Nashville. This comple- 
ted, then we will be in direct connection with Richmond and 
Charleston, and could, at rates of travel now common in the 
northern States, reach either point in thirty hours. Only 
think of it! Some will say, this will draw the trade from us. 
If it drew some which was East from us, it would draw more 
which was West, to us. Owensboro’ is not going to be the 
dividing point. But here will concentrate all the product of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, which will bear carriage to 
Richmond or Charleston, and that may be a great quantity. 

“ But look at the travel. With this road completed, what 
merchant destined from the Mississippi Valley below Louis- 
ville, would think of going by Wheeling, when he could be in 
New York by way of Nashville and Richmond before he could 
get to Wheeling? If you will examine the map, you will see 
that this is the fact. ‘l’o the eye, it may seem that there is a 
much more direct route. But the direct route is impractica- 
ble on account of the mountains. I, myself have traveled 
often on horse back from Frankfort to Richmond; sometimes 
by Guyandotte, but most generally by the C umberland Gap, 
going even from Frankfort as far south as Tennessee, and not 
over fifty miles from Knoxville; of course then, this route 
would be the most direct practicable one. Virginia then, with 
this railroad finished, would straddle the West: standing with 
one foot on the Ohio at Guyandotte, and the other on the Ohio 
at Owensboro’. Viewing the geographical position, it seems 
as if nature designed the products of the West to reach the 
Atlantic by the capes of Virginia, and yet States that have to 
come half round her, to reach this Western harvest of wealth 
are taking it from her. So much is it to our interest to have 
this trade carried on by Owensboro’ and Nashville to Rich- 
mond, that I think we must endeavor to awaken our glorious 
old mother, to a sense of her interest on this subject. While 

24 
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low water in summer and ice in winter, will obstruct the navi- 
gation to Guyandotte, no such difficulties, or in a small degree, 
comparatively, will interfere with Owensboro’. Let this sub- 
ject be examined, and it will be seen there is nothing visionary 
in the plan. Let us then begin the work, if we but plant the 


acorn, and let us adopt the emblem— 
* An acoin vow, an oak hereafter.’ ” 


MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


We are indebted to the Hon. John M. Krum fora copy of 
the proceedings of the second annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of this company, to which is added the report of John 
Childe, Esq., chief engineer. ‘This is one of the few works 
of this age of enterprize, the importance of which has not 
been overated ; nor would it be prudent, perhaps, for one who 
regarded his reputation as a man of sound judgment to predict 
the future value of the stock, or the influence which the im- 
provement is calculated to exert over the commerce of the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

It must, we think, through all time, be the principal line of 
railway connection between the Gulf of Mexico and the more 
northern States of this great valley, and to say nothing of the 
benefits of the work to the country through which it passes, 
this fact, of itself, gives to it an importance which no other 
line of railway yet proposed, east of the Rocky Mountains 
possesses ; and we rejoice that the company have commenced 
this great enterprise with an earnestness that promises success. 

Seventy miles have been put under contract, and we under- 
stand that the work is actively progressing. From Buckatun- 
na distant 79 6-10 miles from Mobile three lines are proposed 
to the Ohio, from each of which a branch is proposed to the 
Tennessee River. We extract the following tables showing 
the distance and cost of each line. 








No. 2; or eon- 

tinued «+ B*? No.3, or So- 
and“L” washee Line 

Eastern Line. 


No.1 or 
Hashuqua 
Line. 


Toral le igth—Mobile to ( hio River, 431,675 miles 493 057 m:les 499,511 miles 
Lengthof Tennessee River Branch, 23,030 ¢ 23,030 23.030 « 





Total length ef Road and Branch, 614 705-1000 516 087-1000 oz 541-1060 
By substituting the line via Chembers Creek, the 
‘The Tennessee River and Snake Creek, for that 
via Huggin’s Creek —thus dispensing with a 

Branch Hoad—the total length ef Koad will be 503 155-1000 504 537- 1000 610 991-1000 

Estimated cost, Mobile to Buckatunna, $1.200,' CO $1,200,000 _ $1,200,000 

“ « Buckatonna to Ohio River, 7,735,818 7,917,130 8,062,508 

“ “© Of Tennessee Rivier Branch, 448,072 448,072 438,072 


Totals, $9,383,890 $9,565,202 $9,700,680 
Or average cost per mile in complete working or- 
$18,231 % $18,5243¢ $18,566 





er, : 
B substituting the line via Chambers Creek, the 
Treenescee River and Snake Creek, for that via 


a 
H n’s Creek—thus dispensing with Branch 
Road—the total estimated cost wiil be, $9,220,312 $9,401,624 $9,637,008 
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That you may know what proportion of this estimate is for 
local labor and expenditure and how much for foreign, I annex 
the following division of the work upon line No. 3, which is 
most expensive : 

















| 








LO AL EXPENDITURES. Totals. Av. pr mile. 





For Gra!ing, Masonry, ana Fencing, 52246 miles. $3,309,361 $6,333 70 
Depot, Buildings, and *ixtures, ““ “ 349.949 671 65 
Depot, Lands, and right of way, “¢ sc 122,2°6 234 02 
Timber, and ‘aying the Tracks, . . # 989.800 1.894 35 
Engineering, superintendance and Contingencies, 380,487 723 20 

Total Local Expenditure, $5,151,864 $9,861 91 





oo —_ 


FOREIGN EXPENDITURES, Totals. Av. pr mile. 


Fo- Rail Bars, for 522% miles, $3,311,898 $6,338 28 
“ Chains and Spikes, 235 95 451 60 
‘6 }ngines, Cars, and Furniture 1 000 948 1,918 10 








Total Foreign Expenditure, $4,548,716 8,708 08 





Total Cost, $9 700,580 $ 8 566 00 


“Could the means be provided, however, for building the 
whole road in six years, all the Chains, Engines and Cars 
might with economy be manufactured at Mobile and other 
favorable points on the line of the road. The quantity of this 
description of work and the future demand for other connect- 
ing reads will fully justify the erection of a factory for the pur- 
pose. In fact the permanent repair shops of the Company 
could be used wholly in this way at the commencement of the 
equipment, and partly thereafter until completed.” 

We commend the policy of manufacturing the engines, cars, 
&c., at some suitable point on the road, as suggested by the 
Engineer, and should be pleased to see it adopted by every 
company in the South and West, we in this region, should not 
be dependent on the Eastern States for the machinery neces- 
sary for transporting our produce and merchandize upon our 
own works of impprovement. ‘The Engineer’s report contains 
much valuable information, and is highly creditable to him as 
a man of science. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION ABOVE THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY, 


The experiment has fully succeeded. Another link is added 
to the chain of navigable waters in the Great Valley of the 
West. The geographer of the last year stated, that the Mis- 
sissippi was navigable for Steamboats from the Balize to the 
mouth of the Minnesota or St. Peter’s river, a distance of 
2,200 miles. In his next addition, he must add another hun- 


dred miles, from the Falls of St. Anthony to Sauk Rapids, 
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He may also be more minute, and encroach slightly upon the 
grounds of the histcrian, by stating that during the winter of 
1849-50, a few enterprising citizens of Minnesota, aided by 
some gentlemen of means, residing at Bangor, Maine, built at 
the Falls of St. Anthony, a light draught steamer, which they 
named in honor of our worthy and deservedly popular execu- 
tive, Governor Ramsey; that on the 25th day of May, 1850, 
the Ramsey left the Falls on her first trip to Sauk Rapids, 
freighted, in addition to the good wishes and high hopes of the 
Minnesotians, with a full cargo of pork, flour, groceries, dry 
goods, &c.; ane that she fully succeeded in reaching her point 
of destination, and returned the next day without hindrance or 
accident. She is now making her three trips per week, going 
up one day and returning the next. 

A feat of travel was performed by two of our citizens last 
week, which though nothing when aided by the facilities of 
steam navigation, is, nevertheless, worth mentioning, as being 
probably the first act of the kind ever done by white men. 
They left St. Paul at five o’clock in the morning; embarked 
on the Gov. Ramsay an hour afterwards; passed the night at 
Sauk Rapids ; left the next day at eleven o’clock, and were 
home in about thirty-six hours from the time they left. This 
can be done by any one who desires to visit the “* upper coun- 
try” on business or pleasure. 

Persons who have been over this newly opened section of 
the Mississippi, are in raptures with tle country. The scene- 
ry is grand beyond comparison, and the appearance of the 
country for agricultural purposes on both sides of the river, 
is far better than was supposed. There is also a much greater 
quantity and better quality of heavy timber than below the 
Falls. But we will forego any minute description of the 
country until we examine it personally. 

The “Upper Mississippi” is now above the Falls of St. 
Anthony. Its reclamation from the bark canoe of the red man, 
by the appearance of the Steamboat, marks an era in the his- 
tory of the North-West.—S¢. Paul Chron. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING FLOUR. 


Mr. D. P. Bonall, of Tecumseh, Michigan, has recently 
made an improvement in the process of manufacturing Flour, 
which is claimed to be valuable. The Indiana State Journal 
yublishes the following extracts from a letter written by Mr. 
B. in reply to inquiries made of him in reference to the improve- 
ment. 

My “improved process of milling ” consists in separatin 
the starch part of the wheat from the glutinous matter, ja 
submitting the latter to a second grinding. The way it is 
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effected is by placing an auxiliary run of stones so as to re- 
ceive the entire body of the “offal” on its passage from the 
upper or first merchant bolts. The stones are fitted to run 
from 300 to 400 revolutions per minute, and the feeding of the 
stuffs made uniform and perfect by a very simple combination 
of machinery. 

Afcer the “ offal”? is thus ground or severely scoured, it is 
then passed into the lower bolts, or dusters, when the flour is 
taken out and sent to the “ cooler,” or first bolts, to he uni- 
formly mixed in regular proportions, with the superfine flour, 
and the remainder separated for the feeds. The advantage 
obtained by this mode of grinding, is as follows :—First, it en- 
ables the miller to grind light or coarse, at the first grinding, 
and thus avoid injury to the “ starchy ”’ portion of the wheat, 
and insures free, good bolting, which is not always the case, 
wien attempting to grind the starch and “ gluten ” contained 
in the grain to the same consistency by one process, as the 
starch, which pulverizes easy, is apt to be too fine, and stick 
to the bolts, or else the “farina” is too coarse and goes to 
middlings, or adheres to the bran and is lost. 

Second, It enabies the miller to grind wet or damp wheat 
better than by any other mode, as first grinding, which is high 
and free, warms the wheat, when by elevating, cooling, airing 
and bolting, the moisture is ‘principally evaporated, and the 
‘offal’ is partially kiln-dried, when by submitting it to the 


quick grinding, or scouring process, the flour is almost entirely 
‘‘whipped out”? and put into the superfine barrel. 

Third, It catches all the broken particles of grain that es- 
capes the first grinding, by stopping and starting, or from other 
causes, and equalizes the grinding, when any variations occur 
in the first mills or grinding. 

Fourthly, It adds to tie superfine flour that which was 


formerly “ fine’’ and thus saves the loss on sales in market. 
y 


Fifthly, It saves grinding middlings, as the whole middling 
process is done by continuous operation, with a great saving 
of labor as well as time. 

Sixthly, It enables the miller to make his barrel of superfine 
flour from four bushels of wheat that will weigh 60 lbs, to the 
bushel, and the flour is much better, as it contains much more 
of the “ farina’? of the wheat, or glutinous matter, and will 
yield more bread from a given quantity of flour. Flour ground 
on this process is now selling in Buffalo as a superior brand. 

The double grinding evaporates more of the moisture, and 
has a tendency to preserve the flour longer from souring. 

These are the principal and distinguishing characteristics 
of my “improvement,” and if time permitted I would write 
you more specific and in detail. The aggregate saving made 
by it will be somewhere from 15 to 25 lbs. of wheat on each 
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barrel of flour. It is simple and durable, and all the econo- 
mies it combines, and principles it involves, are well under- 


stood by all common sense minds, and must be appreciated. 
Cist’s Advertiser. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


We have received the eighth annual catalogue of the offi- 
cers and students of this institution, from which we make the 
following extracts : 

Curators.—Caleb S. Stone, President, Boone county; T. 
R. H. Smith, M. D., Secretary, Culeutbla : Wm. H. Duncan, 
M. D., Treasurer, be. ; James L. Mathews. do.; Alton Long, 
St. Leule county ; W. J. McElhany, St. Charles county ; R. 
Brown, Cape Girardeau county ; W. D. McCracken, St Fran- 
gois county; Asa Ellis, Texas county; J. A. Brown, Benton 
county; H. C. Dunn, Morgan county; Francis R. Palmer, 
Jackson county; Charles J. Hughes, Caldwell county; John 
Corby, Buchanan county ; James A. Clark, Chariton ceunty ; 
Addison M. Lewis, Howard county; James Ellison, Lewis 
county; Wm. C. Jones, Newton county. 

Facu.ity.—Rev. James Shannon, A. M., President elect and 
professor of Law, Ethics and History; William W. Hudson, A. 
M., President ad interim, and professor of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy; Edward H. Leffingwell, A. M., 
professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology; Richard F. 
Barrett, M. D., professor of Physiology and Materia Medica ; 
Joseph N. McDowell, M. D., professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery ; John S. Moore, M. D., professor of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine ; , professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Wenes and Children ; - Robert S. Thomas, A. M., 
professor of Metaphysics, Rhetoric and Logic; George H. 
Matthews, A. M., professor of Ancient Languages ; John B. 
Thompson, M. D., professor of Pathology and Clinical Medi- 
cine ; —, professor of Medical Chemistry and 
Pharmacy; Robert A. Grant, A. M., Tutor of Mathematics ; 
William C. Shields, A. B., Tutor of Languages ; J. S. Moore, 
M. D., Dean of Medical Faculty; John T. Hodgen, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy ; R. 8S. Thomas, A. M., Librarian. 

Medical Students—154 ; Seniors—6; Juniors—13 ; Sopho- 
mores—10; Fre-hmen—2l1 ; Preparatory Depa:tment—30 ; 
Undergraduates—80 ; Total 234. 

Expenses or THE Sesston.—Tuition Fee—-*20 ; Contingent 
Fee—1$; Board in private families, with washing, lodging, 
fuel and lights, at $2 per week, (average )—#84 ; Total, $105. 
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M. PawLey. H. B. Hawkixs 
4 7 "Er 7Hur ~ 
PAWLEY & HAWKINS, 
ANUFACTURERS OF FIRE PROOF VAULTS, Safes, Iron Window Shut- 
— ters and Doors, cast and wrought iron Railings. and all kinds of ornamental 
ironwork. Also, heaters for public and private buildings 
In the manufacture of Iron Railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 
patterns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 
Every article in their line, made with despatch; and warran‘ed equal to «ny 
manufactured in the United States. No 41 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


oan, King < Co., 
W HOLESALE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133, Ma‘n street, S*. Louis. 


Job P. Doan, St. Louis. Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 








4 T . 

itdward Mead, 
MPORTER and wholesale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, guns, 
pistols and fancy goods, No. 83, north Fourth street, first block north of Plan- 

ters’ House, east side, S’. Louis. Mo 


Crow, Sictreery & Co., | 


\ 7 HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Lou's, Mo. 
Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 


Hargudine, Chas. D Appletoa 


we, f - « ‘ 
Weods, Christy & Co., 
¥ 7 HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Lou's, Mo. 
James Woods, William T Chris'y, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 
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Protect Your Property. 
ie, made an important improvement in the application of Blake’s Slate 
Paint, for which I am obta:mmg Le ters Patent, I am prepared to do any 
amount of work, in the roofing line, or to furnish any person with the slate, in 
sheets or rolls, containing from 2 to 600 feet in a roll; and any person can lay it 
over his roof himself. Farmers and merchants can have their warehouses, barns 
and dwellings rendered perfectly fire proof by this means. I charge $5 50) per 
square of 100 feet '!n building, nearly one fourth of the entire cost may be saved 
by having the roofs flat. The gable walls and steep roof being dispensed with if 
thought best ; thus mak'ng the cost of a roof of my slate less than even shingles ; 
and one ha!f less than Welsh sla’e, or iron. 1! can do work for persons out of the 
city if desirable, provided the distance is not too great from the rivers. Persons 
wishing to embark in the roofing business, can buy the right to any territory they 
wish, at low rates; and are sure to make money if they are industrious. I am 
prepared to fill all orders that may present for doors, sash, blinds, flooring, &c., at 
lower rates than any one in the west. No order will be filled without the cash. 
Any particular form of sash or doors made to order. Manufacturers, as usual, 

supplied with any k nd of machinery. Patents secured. Engraving done. 
Blake’s slate paint always on hand, in any quantity. Letters, post pad wili be 

attended to. No. 65 Locust s reet, St. Lou's, Mo. 
JOSEPH E. WARE. 


Washington Foundry. 


CS of Second and Morgan streets, St Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
_/ fill with dispatch, and to fit up in superior style, al] orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &e , made 
to order at short notice Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, which we warrant equal to any in the Union, 


All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention 
J.T. DOWDALL & CO. 








UDSON EF. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE, 
BALDEeSEs & BROTHER, 
Wo. 158 Main Street, St. Louis, Mfo., 


Ay \NUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent ‘American Air-Tight,” “Empire” and ¢Vietory” 
j Pre mium Cooking Stoves, and every variety of Wood and Coal heating Stoves, dealers 
in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ Tools, Machines, also, manufactu- 
re.s of Jewett’s Improved Patent Cary Ploughs. 


: ,oe So) 7 oN , 

oy vere, oh & OE oe 26% 
5 Qs ened coat wood ; . |= 2 wee Q 
vi ATHEMATICAL and Surgical Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pistols and Sporting 
Ji Materials, No 08 North Second Street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, Mo.. Manu- 
factures and has always on hand; Surv eyors Compasses aad Chains, Levelling Instruments, 
TheoJolite Pocket Compasses, Spy-zlarses, Barometers, ‘Thermometers, Drawing Iostru- 
meu s, Spectacies, Ivory and Gun er’s Scales and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopesand Magnifying Glasses, Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for 
acids and salt:, Mogi: Lanthoras, Mlectrical Machines, &c., also-- Surgical and Dental In- 
strumeu's; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and Self-inj-cting Cases ; Tayjor’s Shears, all sizes, 
Svringes, large and smal’, Scirificators, Lancets; Forceps; Turnkeys; Large Scales and 
Weishts, for Druggi-ts; Prescription Scaies on Stands; kevolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flask-, Game Bags, &c., 3 Ali the above Iastrumenis repaired at short notice in the best 
Inanner, 


CHAKLES T. WILGUS. JOHN S. WATSON. 
) 4 ) ) \ Ge 7 
WiILEUS & WATSOK,, 

1 Poeey. Sign, Steambet & Or iamental Painters, Glaz ers, Paper Hangers, Whiteners ana 
t Wa! Colorvrs, No. 52 ad 54 Pine Street, Saint Louis. Also, Deaters in American and 
Fre ich Paper Hangiogs, in gre it variety and of superior quality ; White Lead, Oil, Turpen- 
ine, Varvi-hes, Window Glass, Put y. and every variety of Paints, wholesale and retail. 


- . 4 F Pa ENS = 
WILSON & BRO Pilbics, 
\ Y HOLESALE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 


streets, St. Louis. Mo. 


C. Benepict, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo. 


bvAVEID PRARCH, & CQ., 


A ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 


No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ AT “*m\ &, OVEN | ‘EBS ‘ 
Baa W 2 a rf) ee ™“s EN ACK ER, 
Qi ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
s_) Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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M. B. Cox. Wm. M. Simpson. Geo. Burnet, ‘r 
ne? Ok 1.‘ &Coe 
Wie iS. © >. & CO... 
Wess dealers in Boots and Shoes, Shoe Findings, Hats, Caps and 
Bonnets, Artificial Flowers, Umbrellas and Parasols, Pongee and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery and Gloves, Trimmings, Small Wares, and Variety 
Goods, No 91 Man street, east side, be’'-ween Locust and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 
> ~ gy 
J. A. ROSS, 
«CALE AND SPUR Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec - 
s_) ond street, between Morgan and Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. Constan'l on 
hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and Drug- 
gist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales. Also, Beam Scales, of Iron or 
Brass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 
others, and Brass Castings furnished en short notice. 


i. Ve ON LED RLY, 
V ANUFACTURER of Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
iV. Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Wei! 
and Cis'ern Pumps, and every o'her article in his line of business; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. Healso manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
ea haud, wholesale and retail. 








Saint Louis Furniture Store, 


W M M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly or 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 
low ware, &c., &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promp'ly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted, as recommended 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St Louis, Mo. 


Clothing at Wholesale. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Wanzer Mi- 
nor & Co , 126 Pearls ag Ne »w York, Moses Wanzer and Henry J. Minor, 
Now York, Archibald Young . Louis. 
N B—We manufacture all a our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 
prices. 


esta CLrarK, ? § PHILANDER BRALEY, 
JoHn RENFREW, § é' ¢ ALEXANDER CROSIER. 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


J ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
| of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, por able circular saw wills always 
on hand, all orders executed wi h fidelity and despatch. 


A splendid fortune may be gained by an outlay of £10 or £5. 
Metropolitan, Portrait Club. 


Offices—88, Albany road, London, England. 


py HE Directors beg to announce that there will be drawn for a grand series of 
or raits of all horses entered for the forthcoming Great De rby Race. 

T! 1e drawing will be conducted upon those ho nor able principles which have hith- 
erto given so grea’ satisfaction, an lee cured tothe ab ve a ssociation such extenstve 
patronage; and that while the past success and hi; gh estimation in which the club 
ix held are s bjects of pleasing congratulation to he projectors they encourage 
endeavors for a still further development of their plan. Forthe future, therefore, 
the number of pr zes will be extended to the po traits of all horses that are 
entered for each particular race —Non-starters as well as winners and starters. 
The following list is now open: 

5,000 members to each class. First class £10, second do. £5, third do £1. 

Parties can have one or more shares in each or either of the different classes. 

hose members who draw the portraits of first, second, ind third horses, the 
o'her starting horses, also those that do not start (but which are entered for the 
race), will rec-ive the following prizes. The drawing will take; lace ten days 
before the races. ’ 
Divived am/’gst 
Portra't of Do. Yo. the portrsits of Do. Do. 
first horse. Second do. Third do. Starters. non starters 

Firstclass £20 000 £10,000 £5,000 £5,000 £10 000 

Second do 10,000 5.000 2 500 2.500 5,000 

Third do. 2,000 1,000 500 500 1,000 

The number of pr zes to be distributed in each class are 209, that being the 
number of horses entered for ‘he race. All let ers to contain a remittance drafts, 
bank-notes, &c., addressed and made payable to ‘he managing director 

JOHN BURRIDGE, Esq .88, Albany Road, London, England. 

Numbers forwarded immediately on receipt of a remittance. Full particulars 
of the race will be sent with the fortunate numbers to each subs riber. so that he 
may know his position a whether or not he be one of the fortunate. Office 
comm ssion 7 1-2 per ‘ent..to be deducted from the above prizes. 

N. B.—Lists open for theSt. Leger same as the above. 





Great Western Clothing Emporium! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Seeond street, corner of Vine. 


W.L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAKER, NELSON & Co , 51 Cedar street, New York. 


‘ l posap 
Fallon & Wright, 
ARRIAGE manufacturers “and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 
J Charles and Locust, are constantly manufactur‘ng, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which 'hey will sell on the most reasonable terms They flat- 
ter themselves from ‘he experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good an article as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are reques ed tc call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 
JAS. A. WRIGHT. 


John Mullery, 


REMIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
pay particular attention to he various diseases «ff cting the feet of horses, and 
wil guarantee to give general sa isfaction in ei her of the above departments. 
Fruit Trees and shrubbery, 
qvor sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery, 
_ This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment The Nursery and Gardens are open’ at all times (Sundays excepted) 
for the recep ion of visitors. Hor iculturists and Amateurs are respectfully imvi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business tor the last twenty 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the var e'ies now growing. 
This, with the assuran:e on their part of an intention to increase he number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, ha! they 
c-n always be supplied. Ther pr-ces for trees will beas reasonable as at any 
similar estabiishment East or Wes’, and when desired, trees will be delivered free 
of charge in the city or on steamboats 3 packed m good order for their des ination. 
SFAll letters addressed to Join Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 
Carondolet, will meet with prompt attention. 


JOHN SIGERSON & BROS. 


J. BunpiInG. ¥ ? =" 'B.. Vouor. 
Bunding & Voigt. 


HOLESALE dealers in drugs, chemicals, pain‘'s, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glassware, &c., &c. No. 100 Main street St. Louis, Mo. 


— SE waded 


P. Hayden, 
(sUCCESSOR TO P. WILSON & Co ) 
MPORTER and manufacturer of saddlery, hardware, carrriage trimmings, 
saddle trees, hog skins, skirting, harness and bridle leather. wood and iron 
hames, &c. 47 Second street, (east side. between Pine and Olive streets,) St. Louis, 
Mo, Manufac uring the greater portion of the articles in my line, and importing 
the remainder, my advantages are superior to any house in the trade. 





GLOVE & C AMPBELZE, 
Late of Palmyra, Mo., Attorneys at Law, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil and Findings, 


No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


H. W. Lerrinewe tt, Notary Public. R. S Exviorr, Com’r of Deeds. 


Leffingwell & Elliott, 


FEAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 
street. St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on comm ssion, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, Deeds of all ki ds written, and acknowledgments taken, Maps 
of the city and addit:ons, to be seen at the office, aud information given free of 
charge. Surveying done promptly and correc ly 


’ Le , 
Chariess & Biow, 
N°? 70 and 72, Exchange Building, S*. Louis, Mo., Impor‘ers and dealers in 
1 drugs, med:cines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, 
glassware, &c. 


, oO. We Jerome, 


H »LESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the 
Monroe House, St. Louis, Mo. 


MOS H. SHULTZ, No 136, north Main street St. Lou s, opposite the Bank. 

‘Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 

red his 
place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 

Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E. W. Clarke & Co.’s Banking 

House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spriug 

months, a large and tull assortment of the most ; 


Fashionable styles of Goods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he w'll be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends w th thems; and assures those who may 
favo: him with their patronage, that they shail receive his personal atteution, and 
his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. G. SHELTON. 





Giles F. Fiiley, 


ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 
i irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; cealer in tin pla e, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinne.’s tools, ma- 
Warehouse No. 163 north Main s reet, St. Louis, Mo Foundry on 
Lewis street, near the water works. 


chines, &c. 
4. Al £ ¥ ’ 

TOBACCO 

MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Merchant, 21 Washing‘on Avenue, St. 


e Louis, Mo for the sale of Cuba and Havanna Tobacco; also, for Virgivia 
manufactured tobacco, for which he has the agency. 





J. HENW OOD, 
Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


—— SA ARAAAAARA Ann - 


Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


IRECTORS :—John O’Fallon, C. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John 8. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, ‘liue W. 
Hoit. ; 

This company is established upon the mutuai principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, and a mpleun der all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already apledged fund ample and reliable for any contingercy, with a monthly 
increase of premiums f over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, are 
entitled to the entire profits of the instilution, the premium notes are also pledged 
by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the eompany is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers aad those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to filty per cent , according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
to whom applications may be made. 

Office of the compeny over E. W. Clark & Bro., corner Main and Olive streets, 
Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of premium. 

C. M. VALLEAU, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

8. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 


a TANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
LN the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, No. 
120 North Third street. 

Directors :—1. L. Garrison, A. P_ Ladew, P. Salisbury, Jno. Whitehill, Jos. A. 
Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern, 9 

ISAAC L, GARRISON President, 
DD. Pace, Treasurer, 
PHILANDER Satissury, Secretary. 




































JOHN D. M’MUARAY JAMES M. DORMAS® 


WMURRAY & DORMAN. 


RON RAILING MANUFACTORY corner of Third an. Pine Streets, continue to manufacture 

at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron Railing, Balcenies, Bank 
and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire-Vauits, Iron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings. Lightning 
Roads, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any thing which can be formed of Iron. 





BURD, RUCKER & CO., 
No. 45 Main Street, St. Louis Missouri, 


N ANUFACTURERS of Copper, Tin ond Sheet Iron Ware, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Bellis 
weighing from 20 to 400 pounds, Brass Castings, Beer and Soda pumps, and general Stove 
Dealers. 





WESTERN BANE NOTE 
Card, Scal, and General Engraving Office, 


No. 25 Chesnut Street, nearly opposite the Republican Office, 
ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads, Diplomas, Business, Professional, Visiting 
Wedding and other Cards,; Notarial, County, O.id Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Masonic 
and Probate Seals: Wood Cuts, Xylographic Plates, Stencil Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., 
engraved im a superior manner by 
; R. L, CAMPBELL. 
N. B. Druggists’ Lables, of every description, engraved and printed. 





MW. TARVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Vv. 97 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 


(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE.) 








=. B, RLSE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Office —No. 97 Chesnut street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARLES & HAMMOND, 
BOOE AMD S03 PRIYTARS, 


. Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis Ma. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


MI. TARVER & T. F. RISH, Editors and Proprietors. 


Ri ns mae 


TERMS—-THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE: 


\ 
~~ 


PULLICATION OFFICE > 


No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors West of the Post Office. 


rf 


& 


Tue Western Jovurnat is designed to embrace every subject connect- 
oe % ed with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, “Mechanic Arts, Mines, 


ow 


a and Internal Improvement. 

BK A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will be 
WS collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects contained in 
® the respective numbers. 

cs The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Mississippi, 
%; and the improvement of the‘intellectual and social condition of its inbabi- 


> 


€, tants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading article of each ‘ 


SS number will be devoted to the advancement of these objects. In attempt- 


fot ing to illustrate and give direction to the economy connected with the ? 


‘6 leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have undertaken more than has 

been done, or proposed by any other journal with which they are acquaint- 
« ed. And it is by their labors in this department, mainly, that they expect 
3 to make the work useful. 


= Contributions are solicited on all subjects properly embraced in the de- 
= sign of the work. 

é 33> Cuvss, composed of three individuals, will be furnished with the 
-: Western Journat at the rate of $2 50 per annum. Five at $2,00. 
33> Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will hereafter 
@& constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to accompany the 
=¢ Gth and 12th numbers. 

| {=> Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing prospectus 
—<¢ in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with the work 


a 
for one year. 
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